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258 TO AN OLD 


TO AN OLD COAT. 
FROM BERANGER, 


Poor coat, well loved for many reasons, 
Since both of us grow old, be true ; 

This hand has brushed you for ten seasons, 
E’en Socrates no more could do. 

Whilst Time your thin and white-seamed stuff 
Keeps on attacking without end, 

Wisely, like me, his blows rebuff ; 
And never let us part, old friend. 


That birthday flown, when first I wore you, 
I mind well — memory yet is strong — 
My friends around to honor bore you, 
And poured their welcome forth in song. 
Your shabby plight — of which I’m vain — 
Hinders them not an arm to lend, 
They’d freely feast us now again ; 
So never let us part, old friend. 


You’re patched behind, an ancient rending ; 
That, too, recalls a past delight : 
One night to run from Jane pretending, 
I felt her soft hand clutch me tight. 
Torn were you, and that frightful tear 
It took my Jane two days to mend, 
Whilst I was held her captive there ; 
So never let us part, old friend. 


Have you been steeped in musk and amber, 
Which fops sniff, looking in the glass? 
Or pushed along an ante-chamber, 
For swells to sneer at as we pass? 
Throughout all France by faction rent, 
Ribbons and stars fell strife can send — 
A field-flower is your ornament ; 
So never Jet us part, old friend, 


Fear no more days of idle ranging, 
When our two fates became as one, 
Of pleasure with pain interchanging, 
Of intermingled rain and sun. 
For the last time I soon shall doff 
My clothes, just wait ! and we will wend 
Together, gently going off ; 
So never let us part, old friend. 
Cornhill Magazine. F. DoyLe. 





A VOICE FROM THE BASTILLE. 


[The following letter was found after the siege of the 
Bastille in 1789, dated ‘a la Bastille, 7 Octobre, 
1752,” and signed ‘‘Quéret-Démery”: ‘If for 
my consolation Monseigneur would grant me, for 
the sake of God, that I could have news of my dear 
wife, were it only her name upon a card, to show 
she is still alive,—it were the greatest consola- 
tion I could receive, and I should ever bless Mon- 
—— — See Carlyle’s * French Revolution,” 
vol. i.) 


Oh, COULD a human heart be sunk so low — 
Picture it! Pent in damp and poisonous cell, 
Forgotten, left with its own thought to dwell, 
Lost helpless in the deepest waves of woe ! 


COAT, ETC. 


No sight hadst thou of the glad sun, or smell 
Of the fresh flowers in heaven’s free breath 
that blow. 

Day was as night to thee, and night as day. 
Yet did thy soul reach out to the upper air, 
With one sole hope wing sad the earthward 


way, 
To know if still er heart might love thee 


there, 
And link thee back to life from dead despair : 
Surely thy cry might storm men’s ears for aye ! 
Fraser’s Magazine. J. M‘REATH. 


NIGHT. 


IN thine own temple, Lord, I waiting stand, 

~~ stars above, the night is wond’rous 
air, 

And beauty lingers on the moonlit air, 

A holy quiet rests o’er sea and land ; 

Calm is the face of heaven, peace broodeth 
there ; 

As when a mother gently lifts her hand, 

To hush her child, po bid its murmur cease, 

So yonder forest waves, and whispers 
* Peace;”’ 

Oft have I stood in Nature’s solitudes alone, 

Breathless, for God was there ; yet ne’er so 
blest, 

Nor felt so near the footstool of his throne, 

Nor understood how like to prayer is rest, 

Rest, in his love, which saith, ‘‘ Thy way is 


best ; 
What is, let that be, Lord ; thy will be done.” 
WALTER BAXENDALE. 
LYNTON, September, 1880. 
Sunday Magazine. 


THE EDEL-WEISS. 


I was born in my little shroud, 
All woolly warm, and white ; 

I live in the mist and the cloud, 
I live for my own delight. 


I see far beneath me crowd 

The Alpine roses red, 

And the gentian blue, sun-fed, 
That makes the valleys bright. 


I bloom for the eagle’s eye, 
I bloom for the daring hand, 
I live but for God, and I die 
Unto him, and at his command! 
Dora GREENWELL. 
Lonpon, February 20th, 1878.* 
Good Words. 


_ * “ The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness.’”” This poem was sent Ly 
me, in the autumn of 1878, by the hand of the late Mr. 
— McDonell, to William and Mary Howitt, then 


iving in the Tyrol, and was received by them with 





No answering light of friendly eyes or flow 
Of piteous human speech upon thee fell, 


pleasure. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
GHE PROPHETIC POWER OF POETRY. 


BY J. C. SHAIRP, 


HaAzLitT has somewhere said that 
“genius is some strong quality in the 
mind, aiming at and bringing out some 
new and striking quality in nature.” The 
same thought seems to have possessed 
Coleridge when, in the third volume of 
“The Friend,” he labors to reconcile 
Bacon’s insistence on observation and ex- 
periment as the tests of truth with Plato’s 
equal insistence on the truth of ideas inde- 
pendent of experience. In the prudens 
gue@stio, says Coleridge, which the dis- 
coverer puts to nature, he is unconsciously 
feeling after and anticipating some hidden 
law of nature; and that he does so feel 
after it till he finds it is in virtue of some 
mysterious kinship between the guess of 
the discoverer’s mind and the operations 
of nature. 

In the physical world we observe that 
those guesses of genius which are the 
parents of discovery arise in some gifted 
minds, here or there, just when some new 
invention or discovery is required to carry 
on the course of human affairs. The 
mariner’s compass, whoever may have 
been its discoverer, was introduced into 
Europe the century before Vasco da Gama 
and Columbus undertook their voyages, 
and, as it would seem, to enable them to 
do so. Newton wrought out his system 
of fluxions, and published his “ Prin- 
cipia,” with its announcement of the law 
of gravitation, at a time when physical 
inquiry must have remained at a standstill 
had these discoveries been withheld. In 
the last generation James Watt’s great 
invention and, within living memory, Rob- 
ert Stephenson’s, appeared, just at the 
time when society was ready to assume a 
new phase, but could not have assumed it 
till these discoveries were perfected. 

But there are other social changes, 
more impalpable but not less real, more 
subtle but piercing deeper than the physi- 
cal ones. These last, wrought on the 
world’s surface, are visible and tangible, 
and all can appreciate them.- But the in- 
visible changes wrought in men’s minds, 
the revolutions in sentiment which dis- 
tinguish one age from another, are so 





silent and so subtle that the mere practi- 
cal man entirely ignores or despises them. 
Mere sentiment, forsooth! who cares for 
sentiment? But let the practical man 
know, those sentiments he despises are 
in human affairs more potent than all the 
physical inventions he so much venerates. 

How these changes of feeling arise, 
from what hidden springs they come, who 
shall say? But that they do come forth 
and make themselves widely felt, and in 
the end change the whole face of society, 
none can doubt. They come, as changes 
in the weather come, as the sky changes 
from bright to dark and from dark to 
bright, from causes which we cannot 
penetrate, but with effects which all must 
feel. 

“ The thoughts they had were the par- 
ents of the deeds they did; their feelings 
were the parents of their thoughts.” So 
it always has been and shall be. In the 
movements of man’s being, the first and 
deepest thing is the sentiment which pos- 
sesses him, the emotional and moral atmo- 
sphere which he breathes. The causes 
which ultimately determine what this at- 
mosphere shall be are too hidden, too 
manifold and complex, for us to grasp, 
but among the human agents which pro- 
duce them none are more powerful than 
great poets. Poets are the rulers of 
men’s spirits more than the philosophers, 
whether mental or physical. For the rea- 
soned thought of the philosopher appeals 
only to the intellect, and does not flood 
the spirit; the great poet touches a deeper 
part of us than the mere philosopher ever 
reaches, for he is a philosopher and some- 
thing more —a master of thought, but it 
is inspired thought, thought filled and 
made alive with emotion. He makes his 
appeal, not to intellect alone, but to all 
that part of man’s being in which lie the 
springs of life. 

If it be true that 


We live by admiration, hope, and love, 


that it is the objects which we admire, 
love, hope for, that determine our charac- 
ter, make us what we are — then it is the 
poet, more than any other, whe holds the 
key of our most secret being. For it is 
he who, by virtue of inspired insight, 
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places before us in the most true and at- 
tractive light the highest things which we 
can admire, hope for, love; and this he 
does mainly by unveiling some new truth 
to men, or, which is the same thing, by so 
quickening and vivifying old and neg- 
lected truths that he makes them live 
anew. Todo this last requires quite as 
much of prophetic insight as to see new 
truths for the first time. 

This is the poet’s highest office — to be 
a prophet of new truth, or at least an un- 
veiler of truths forgotten or hidden from 
common eyes. There is another function 
which poets fulfil, —that of setting forth 
in beautiful form the beauty which all see, 
or giving to thoughts and sentiments in 
which all share beautiful and attractive 
expression. This last is the poet’s artis- 
tic function, and that which some would 
assign to him as his only one. 

These two aspects of the poet, the 
prophetic and the artistic, coexist in dif- 
ferent proportions in all great poets; in 
one the prophetic insight predominates, 
in another the artistic gift. In the case 
of any single poet it may be an interesting 
question to determine in what proportions 
he possesses each of these two qualities. 
But without attempting this I shall now 
only try to show by examples of some of 
the greatest poets, ancient and modern, 
that to each has been granted some do- 
main, of which he is the supreme master; 
that to each has been vouchsafed a special 
insight into some aspect of truth, a knowl- 
edge and a love of some side of life or of 
nature not equally revealed to any other; 
that he has taken this home to his heart 
and made it his own peculiar possession, 
and then uttered it to the world in a form 
more vivid and more attractive than had 
ever been done before. 

To begin with Homer. It was no 
merely artistic power, but a true and deep 
insight into human nature, which enabled 
him to be the first of his race, as far as 
we know, who saw clearly, and drew with 
firm hand, those great types of heroic 
character which have stamped themselves 
indelibly on the world’s imagination. 
Achilles, Ulysses, Nestor, Ajax, Hector, 
Andromache, Priam — these, while they 
are ideal portraits, are at the same time 


permanent outstanding forms of what hu- 
man nature is. The Homeric vision of 
Olympus and its immortals, splendid 
though it be, was still but transient. It 
had no root in the deepest seats of human 
nature. For even in his own land a time 
came when, in the interest of purer moral- 
ity, Plato wished to dethrone Homer’s 
gods. But his delineation of heroes and 
heroines remains true to human feeling 
as it exists to-day. Even Shakespeare, 
when, in his “ Troilus and Cressida,” he 
took up those world-old characters and 
touched them anew, was still constrained 
to preserve the main outlines as Homer 
had left them. It is this permanent truth- 
fulness and consistency in the human 
characters of the Iliad which makes one 
believe, in spite of all the critics, that one 
master hand was at the centre of the work, 
and that it performed that which no ag- 
glomeration of bards could ever have 
achieved. 

Again, A2schylus and Sophocles were, 
each in their day, revealers of new and 
deeper truth to their generation. The 
Greek world, as it became self-conscious 
and reflective, had no doubt grown much 
in moral light since the time of Homer, 
and that light, which their age inherited, 
these two poets gathered up and uttered 
in the best form. But, besides this, they 
added to it something of their own. In 
the religion of their poems, though the 
mythologic and polytheistic conceptions 
of their country are still present, you can 
perceive the poet’s own inner thought dis- 
engaging itself from these entanglements, 
and rising to the purer and higher idea of 
the unity of Zeus, the one all-powerful and 
all-wise ruler of heaven and earth; till in 
Sor hocles he stands forth as the “centre 
and source” of all truth and righteous- 
ness. 

Then, as to the life of man, we see in 
“Eschylus and Sophocles the Greek mind 
for the first time at work upon those great 
moral problems which at an earlier date 
had engaged the Hebrew mind in the 
Book of Job. The mystery of suffering, 
especially the suffering of the guiltless, is 
ever present to them. The popular con- 
ception held that such innocent suffering 





was the mere decree of a dark and un- 
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moral destiny. AZschylus was not con- 
tent with this, but taught that when the 
innocent man or woman suffers it is be- 
cause there has been wrong-doing some- 
where. He sought to give a moral mean- 
ing to the suffering, by tracing it back to 
sin, if not in the sufferer himself, at least 
in some one of his ancestors. The father 
has sinned, the son must suffer. “Yfpec 
there has been in some progenitor, ér7 and 
ruin fall on his descendants. 

Sophocles looks on the same spectacle 
of innocent suffering, but carries his in- 
terpretation of it a step farther, and makes 
it more moral. Prosperity, he shows, is 
to the individual not always truly gain, 
but often proves itself an evil by the 
effects it produces on his character. 
Neither is adversity entirely an evil, for 
sometimes, though not always, it acts as 
a refining fire, purifying and elevating the 
nature of the sufferer. Its effects, at 
least in noble natures, are self-control, 
prudence, contentment, peace of soul. 
Philoctetes, after being ennobled by the 
things he had suffered, has his reward 
even here in being made the means of 
destroying Troy and then returning home 


* healed and triumphant. (Edipus, in his 


calm and holy death within the shrine of 
the Eumenides, and in the honor reserved 
for his memory, finds a recompense for 
his monstrous sufferings and his noble 
endurance. Antigone, though she has no 
earthly reward for her self-sacrifice, yet 
passes hence with sure hope —the hope 
that in the life beyond she will find love 
waiting her, with all the loved ones gone 
before. 

These few remarks may recall to some 
who read them some suggestive thoughts 
which fell from Professor Jebb in his two 
concluding lectures on Sophocles, given 
last summer in the hall of New College, 
Oxford. And all who desire to follow out 
this subject I gladly refer to the admirable 
essay on “The Theology and Ethics of 
Sophocles,” which Mr. Abbot, of Balliol, 
has recently contributed to the book en- 
titled “ Hellenica.” 

We would not naturally turn to Roman 
literature to find the prophetic element. 
Speculation and imaginative dreaming, 
whence new thoughts are born, were alien 





to the genius of that practical race. But 
there is at least one of Rome’s poets who 
is filled with something like true pro- 
phetic fire. On the mind of Lucretius 
there had dawned two truths, one learned 
from his own experience, the other from 
Greek philosophy ; and both of these in- 
spired him with a deep fervor, quite unlike 
anything else to be met with in his coun- 
try’s literature. One truth was the misery 
and hopelessness of human life around 
him, as it still clung to the decaying phan- 
toms of an outworn mythology, and groped 
its way through darkness with no better 
guides than these. The other truth, 
gained from the teaching of Democritus 
and Epicurus, was the vision of the fixed 
order of the universe, the infinite sweep, 
the steadfastness, the immutability of its 
laws. As he contemplated the stately 
march of these vast, all-embracing uni- 
formities, he felt as though he were a 
man inspired to utter to the world a new 
revelation. And the words in which he 
does utter it often rise to the earnestness 
and the glow of a prophet. He was, as 
far as I know, the earliest and most ear- 
nest expounder in ancient times of that 
truth which has taken so firm hold of the 
modern mind. In the full recognition by 
men of the new truth which he preached, 
he seemed to himself to see the sole rem- 
edy for all the ills which crush huma 
life. ' 

Again, Virgil, though with him the love 
of beauty, as all know, and the artistic 
power of rendering it, are paramount, yet 
laid hold of some new truth which none 
before him had felt so deeply. No one 
had till then conceived so grandly of the 
growth of Rome’s greatness, and the 
high mission with which heaven had 
entrusted her. And who else among 
ancient poets has felt so deeply and 
expressed so tenderly the pathos of human 
life, or so gathered up and uttered the 
highest sentiment towards which the 
world’s whole history had been tending — 
sentiment which was the best flower of 
the travail of the old world, and which 
Christianity took up and carried on into 
the new? In these two directions Virgil 
made his own contribution to human prog- 
ress. 
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If any other poet deserves the name of 
prophet, it is he whose voice was heard 
the earliest in the dawn of modern poetry. 
In the “ Divine Comedy,” Dante gave 
voice to “all the thoughts and specula- 
tions, as well as to the action,” of the stir- 
ring thirteenth century. I suppose that 
no age has ever been summed up so fully 
and melodiously by any singer. On 
Dante’s work I cannot do better than 
quote the words in which one of the most 
accomplished of its interpreters has ex- 
pressed his feeling regarding it. Dean 
Church, in his well-known essay on Dante, 
has said: — 


Those who have studied that wonderful 
poem know its austere yet subduing beauty ; 
they know what force there is in its free and 
earnest yet solemn verse, to strengthen, to 
tranquillize, to console. It is a small thing 
that it has the secret of nature and man; that 
afew keen words have opened their eyes to 
new sights in earth, and sea, and sky; have 
taught them new mysteries of sound; have 
made them recognize, in distinct image and 
thought, fugitive feelings, or their unheeded 
expression by look, or gesture, or motion ; that 
it has enriched the public and collective mem- 
ory of society with new instances, never to 
be lost, of human feelings and fortune; has 
charmed ear and mind by the music of its 
stately march, and the variety and complete- 
ness of its plan. But, besides this, they know 
how often its seriousness has put to shame 
their trifling, its magnanimity their’ faintheart- 
edness, its living energy their indolence, its 
stern and sad grandeur rebuked low thoughts, 
its thrilling tenderness overcome sullenness 
and assuaged distress, its strong faith quelled 
despair and soothed perplexity, its vast grasp 
imparted harmony to the view of clashing 
truths. 


To review the great poets of our own 
country, and consider what new elements 
of thought and sentiment each in his turn 
imported into the minds of his country- 
men, would be an interesting study, but 
one not to be overtaken in a single essay, 
if it could be in many. I shall therefore 
pass at once to that great outburst of 
song which ushered in the dawn of the 
present century in England, and try to 
show, somewhat more in detail, some of 
the original and creative impulses which 
the poets of that time let loose upon 
society. This I shall do by taking the 
examples of two poets of that generation. 
Other poets, their contemporaries, were 
not without some touch of the prophetic 
gift; but the two I shall name have ex- 
erted an influence, the one wider, the oth- 
er more deep, and both more distinctly 
healthful, than any of their brethren. 


It was nothing short of a new revela- 
tion when Scott turned back men’s eyes 
on their own past history and -national 
life, and showed them there a field of 
human interest and poetic creation that 
had long lain neglected. Since the days 
of Shakespeare a veil had been upon it, 
and Scott removed the veil. Quinet has 
spoken of the impassable gulf which the 
age of Louis Quatorze has placed between 
medieval France and the modern time. 
It has parted the literature of France, he 
says, into two distinct periods, between 
which no communion is possible. Bos- 
suet, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Voltaire, 
owe nothing to the earlier thought of 
France, draw nothing from it. Because 
of this separation Quinet thinks that all 
modern French literature, both prose and 
poetry, is more real and more fitted to 
interpret the modern spirit than if it had 
grown continuously. We may well doubt 
this, especially whether it has not been 
the death of French poetry —the cause 
why modern France possesses so little 
that seems to us poetry atall. It would 
seem as if at one time a like calamity 
threatened English literature. In the 
earlier part of last century, under the in- 
fluence of Pope and Bolingbroke, a false 
cosmopolitanism seemed creeping over it, 
which might have done for our literature 
what the French wits of the Louis Qua- 
torze age did fortheirs. But from this we 
were saved by that continuity of feeling 
and of purpose which happily governs our 
literary not less than our political life. 
All through last century the ancient 
spirit was never wholly dead in England, 
and it would have revived. That im- 
mense sentiment, that turning back of 
affection upon the past, was coming — no 
doubt it would have come — even if Scott 
had never been born. But he was the 
chosen vessel to gather up and concen- 
trate within himself the whole force of 
this retrospective tendency, and to pour 
it in full flood upon the heart of European 
society. More profoundly than any other 
man or poet he felt the significance of the 
past, brooded over it, was haunted by it, 
and in his poems and romances expressed 
it so broadly, so felicitously, with such 
genial human interest, that even in his 
own lifetime he won the world to feel as 
he did. One among many results of 
Scott’s work was to turn the tide against 
the illumination, of which Voltaire, Dide- 
rot, and the whole host of Encyclopzdists 
were the high priests. Another result 
was that he changed men’s whole view of 





history, and of the way in which it should 
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be written; recalled it from pale abstrac- 
tions to living personalities, and peopled 
the past no longer with mere phantoms, 
or doctrinaire notions, but with men 
and women in whom the life-blood is 
warm. If you wish to estimate the change 
he wrought in this way, compare the his- 
toric characters of Hume and Robertson 
with the lifelike portraits of Carlyle and 
Macaulay. Though these two last have 
said nasty things of Scott, it little became 
them to do so; for from him alone they 
learnt that art which gives to their descrip- 
tions of men, and scenes, and events their 
peculiar charm. If we now look back on 
many characters of past ages with an inti- 
mate acquaintance and a personal affec- 
tion unknown to our grandfathers, it was 
Scott who taught us this. 

These may be said to be intellectual 
results of Scott’s ascendancy; but there 
are also great social changes wrought by 
his influence, which are patent to every 
eye. Look at modern architecture. The 
whole medieval revival, whether we ad- 
mire it or not, must be credited to Scott. 
Likely enough Scott was not deeply 
versed in the secrets of Gothic architec- 
ture and its inner proprieties —as, I be- 
lieve, his own attempts at Abbotsford, as 
well as his descriptions of castles and 
churches prove. Butit was he who turned 
men’s eyes and thoughts that way, and 
touched those inner springs of interest 
from which, in due time, the whole move- 
ment came. 

Another social result is, that he not 
only changed the whole sentiment with 
which Scotchmen regard their country, 
but he awakened in other nations an in- 
terest in it which was till his time un- 
known. When Scott was born, Scotland 
had not yet recovered from the long de- 
cadence and despondency into which she 
had fallen after she had lost her kings 
and her Parliament. Throughout last 
century a sense of something like degra- 
dation lay on the hearts of those who 
still loved their country, and could not 
be content with the cold cosmopolitanism 
affected by the Edinburgh wits. Burns 
felt this deeply, as his poems show, and 
he did something in his way to redress it. 
But still the prevailing feeling entertained 
by Englishmen towards Scots and Scot- 
land was that which is so well represented 
in “The Fortunes of Nigel.” Till the 
end of the last century the attitude of 
Dr. Johnson was still shared by most of 
his countrymen. If all this has entirely 
changed, — if Scots are now proud of 
their country instead of being ashamed 





of it, if other nations look at the land 
with feelings of romance, and on the 
people themselves with respect if not with 
interest, this we owe to Scott, more than 
to any other human agency. And not 
the past only, with its heroic figures, but 
the lowly peasant life of his own time he 
first revealed to the world in its worth 
and beauty. Jeanie Deans, Edie Ochil- 
tree, Caleb Balderstone, Dandie Din- 
mont, these and many more are characters 
which his eye first discerned in their 
quiet, commonplace obscurity, read the 
inner movements of their hearts, and gave 
them to the world, a possession for all 
time. And this he did by his own won- 
derful human-heartedness — so broad, so 
clear, so genial, so humorous, more than 
any man since Shakespeare. He had in 
him that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin, and he so imparted it to 
his own creations, that they won men’s 
sympathies to himself not less than to 
his country and his people. Wordsworth 
has well called Scott “the whole world’s 
darling.” If strangers and foreigners 
now look upon Scotland and its people 
with other eyes and another heart, it is 
because they see them through the per- 
sonality of Scott, and through the crea- 
tions with which he peopled the land; 
not through those modern democratic as- 
pects which since Scott’s day have oblit- 
erated so much that he most loved in the 
character of his countrymen. 

I have spoken of how Scott has been a 
power of social and beneficent influence 
by the flood of fresh sentiment which he 
let in on men’s minds. But I am aware 
that to your “practical” man, romance 
is moonshine and sentiment a delusion. 
Such an one may, however, be led to 
esteem them more highly, when he is 
made aware how much sentiment and 
romance are worth in the market. The 
tourists, who from all lands crowd to 
Scotland every summer, and enrich the 
natives even in remotest districts, — what 
was it brought them thither? What but 
the spell of Walter Scott? And, as the 
late Sir William Maxwell well expressed 
it at the Scott centenary, the fact that 
Scott has in any of his creations named 
a farm, or a hill, or a stream, that is to 
their possessor as good as a new title- 
deed, and will be sure to enhance the 
marketable value of the spot. This, I 
think, will prove, even to the most sordid, 
that poetry is a real power in the affairs 
of this working world. 

I have been speaking of the power 
poetry has, by bringing in on men’s minds 
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new tides of feeling, to effect great and 
visible social changes. 

I shall now turn to another poet, a con- 
temporary and a friend of Scott’s, whose 
influence has affected a much narrower 
area, but who within that area has proba- 
bly worked more intensely. Wordsworth 
is nothing if he is not a revealer of new 
truth. That this was the view he himself 
took of his office may be gathered from 
many words of his own. In “ The Pre- 
lude” he speaks of 


the animating faith, 
That poets, even as prophets, .. . 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits them to per- 
ceive 
Objects unseen before. 


And then goes on to express his convic- 
tion that to him also had been vouch- 
safed 


An insight that in some sense he possesses 
A privilege, whereby a work of his, 
Proceeding from a source of untaught things, 
Creative and enduring, may become 

A power like one of Nature’s. 


If Wordsworth was a revealer, what 
did he reveal? 

The subjects of his own poetry, he tells 
us, are man, and nature, and human life. 
What did he teach? what new light did 
he shed on each of these? He had a 
gift of soul and eye with regard to nature 
which enabled him in her presence to 
feel a vivid and sensitive delight which it 
has been given to few to feel. The out- 
ward world lay before him with the dew 
still fresh upon it, the splendor of morn- 
ing still undulled by custom or routine. 
The earliest poets of every nation, Ho- 
mer and Chaucer, had no doubt delighted 
in rural sights and sounds in their own 
simple, unconscious way. It was Words- 
worth’s special merit that, coming late in 
time, when the thick veil of custom and 
centuries of artificial civilization had come 
between us and this natural delight, and 
made the familiar things of earth seem 
trivial and commonplace, he saw nature 
anew, with a freshness as of the morning, 
with a sensibility of soul that was like a 
new inspiration ; and not only saw, but so 
expressed it, as to remove the scales from 
the eyes of others, and make them see 
something of the fresh beauty which na- 
ture wore for himself —feel some occa- 
sional touch of that rapture in her pres- 
énce with which he himself was visited. 
This power especially resides in his 
“Lyrical Ballads,” composed between 
1798 and 1808. Such a heap of stuff has 





recently been written about Wordsworth's 
way of dealing with nature —and I have 
made my own contribution to that heap 
— that I should be ashamed to increase it 
now ; the more that in this, as in other good 
things, our attempts to analyze the gift 
spoil our enjoyment of it. Two remarks 
only I shall make and pass on. First, he 
did not attempt to describe rural objects as 
they are in themselves, but rather as they 
affect human hearts. As it has been 
well expressed, he stood at the meeting- 
point where nature’s inflowing and the 
soul touch each other, showed how they 
fit in each to each, and what exquisite joy 
comes from the contact. Secondly, he 
did not hold with Coleridge that from 
nature we “ receive but what we give,” but 
rather that we receive much we do not 
give. He held that nature is a “living 
presence,” which exerts on us active 
powers of her own—a bodily image 
through which the Sovereign Mind holds 
intercourse with man. 

When face to face with nature Words- 
worth would sometimes seem too much of 
an optimist. At such times it was that 
he exclaimed, — 


Naught 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


Nature had done so much to restore him- 
self from his deepest mental dejection, 
that he sometimes spoke as if she was 
able to do as much for all men. But, 
when he so spoke, he forgot how many 
people there are whom, either from in- 
ward disposition or from outward circum- 
stances, nature never reaches. 

But in the poems which deal with hu- 
man life and character there is none of 
this optimistic tendency. It has been 
recently said that “no poet of any day has 
sunk a sounding-line deeper than Words- 
worth into the fathomless secret of suffer- 
ing thatis in no sense retributive.” His 
mind seemed fascinated by the thought 
of the sorrow that is in the world, and 
brooded o’er it as something infinite, un- 
fathomable. 

His deepest convictions on this are ex- 
pressed in these lines : — 


Action is transitory — a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle —this way or that — 

*Tis done ; and in the after vacancy of thought 

We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 

Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 

And hath the nature of infinity. 

Yet through that darkness (infinite though it 
seems 
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And unremovable), gracious openings lie, 
By which the soul—with patient steps of 
thought, 
Now toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer — 
May = in hope, and though from mortal 
nds 


Yet undelivered, rise with sure ascent 
Even to the fountain-head of peace divine. 


This is the keynote of his deepest 
human poetry. In theory and practice 
alike he held that it is not exciting adven- 
ture, romantic incident, strange and un- 
usual mental experience, in which the 
depth of human nature is most seen, or 
its dignity. Along the common highroad 
of life, in the elementary feelings of men 
and women, in the primary affections, in 
the ordinary joys and sorrows, there lay 
for him truest, most permanent sources of 
interest. His eye saw beneath the out- 
ward surface that which common eyes do 
not see, but which he was empowered to 
make them see. The secret pathos, the 
real dignity which lie hidden often under 
_the most unpromising exteriors, he has 
brought out in many of those narrative 
poems in which he has described men and 
women, and expressed his views about 
life in the concrete, more vividly than 
in his poems that are purely reflective 
and philosophical. Take, for instance, 
“Ruth,” “The Female Vagrant,” “The 
Affliction of Margaret,” the story of Mar- 

aret in “The Excursion,” the story of 
llen and others in “The Churchyard 
among the Mountains,” “ The Brothers,” 
“ Michael,” — above all, “The White 
Doe of Rylston.” It is noticeable how 
predominating in these is the note of 
suffering, not of action, and in most of 
them how it is women rather than men 
whom the poet takes for his subject. 
This is perhaps because endurance seems 
to be especially the lot of women, and 
patience among them has its most perfect 
work. Human affection sorely tried, love 
that has lost its earthly object, yet lives 
on, with nothing to support it, — 


Solitary anguish ! 
Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight 
To think of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind, and what we are, 


these are the subjects over which his 
spirit broods, as with a strange fascina- 
tion. This might be well illustrated could 
I have dwelt in detail on the story of 
Margaret in the first book of “The Ex- 
cursion.” Those, however, who are in- 


terested in the subject, should study that 
affecting tale, as it is one in which is 
specially seen Wordsworth’s characteris- 
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tic way of sympathizing with, yet meditat- 
ing upon, human suffering. 

The reflection which closes the narra- 
tive is peculiarly Wordsworthian. The 
“Wanderer,” seeing the poet deeply 
moved by the tale, says, — 


My friend! enough to sorrow you have given, 

The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 

Be wise and cheerful ; and no longer read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 

She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here, 

I well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on the 
wall, 

By mist and silent raindrops silvered o’er, 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful, 

Amid the uneasy thoughts that filled my mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief, 

The passing shows of being leave behind, 

Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 

Where meditation was. I turned away 

And walked along my road in happiness, 


No poet but Wordsworth would have 
concluded such a tale with these words. 
In this “ meditative rapture ” which could 
so absorb into itself the most desolating 
sorrow, there is, it must be owned, some- 
thing too high, too isolated, too remote 
from ordinary human sympathy. Few 
minds are competent to such philosophic 
hardihood. Even Wordsworth himself, 
as he grew older and experienced home 
sorrows, came down from this solitary 
height, and changed the passage into a 
humbler tone of Christian sentiment. 

I have taken this one story as a good 
sample of Wordsworth’s general attitude, 
as seen in all his estimate of men. It is 
specially to be noted that their trappings 
and appendages and outward circum- 
stances were nothing to him; the inner 
man of the heart was everything. What 
was a man’s ancestry, what his social 
position, what were even his intellectual 
attainments ?— to these things he was 
almost as indifferent as the writers of the 
Holy Scriptures are. There was a quite 
Biblical severity and inwardness about 
his estimate of things. It was the in- 
trinsic man, the man within the man, the 
permanent affections, the will, the pur- 
pose of the life, on which alone his eye 
rested. He looked solely on men as they 
are men within themselves. He cared 
too, I gather, but little for that culture, 
literary, westhetic, and scientific, of which 
we now hear so much, as though the pos- 
session or the want of it made all possi- 
ble difference between man and man. 
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This kind of culture, I fancy, he lightly 
esteemed, for he had found something wor- 
thier than all class culture, often among 
the lowliest and most despised. He tells 
us that he was 

convinced at heart 
How little those formalities, to which, 
With overweening trust, alone we give 
The name of education, have to do 
With real feeling and just sense ; how vain 
A correspondence with the talking world 
Proves to the most. 


It has sometimes been said that Words- 
worth’s estimate of men was essentially 
democratic. Inasmuch as it looked only 
at intrinsic worthiness, and made nothing 
of distinctions of rank, or of polished 
manners, or even of intellectual or xs- 
thetic culture, it may be said to have been 
democratic. Inasmuch, however, as he 
valued only that which is intrinsic and 
essentially the best in men, he may be 
said to have upheld a moral and spiritual 
aristocracy, but it is an aristocracy which 
knows no exclusiveness, and freely wel- 
comes all who will to enterit. No one, 
indeed, could be farther from flattering 
the average man by preaching to him 
equality, and telling him that he was as 

ood as anyotherman. Rather he taught 
him that there are moral heights far above 
him, to which some had attained, to which 
he too may attain, but that only by think- 
ing lowlily of himself, and by thinking 
highly of the things above him — only by 
upward looking and by reverence may he 
rise higher. 

One thing is noticeable. The ideas and 
sentiments which fill Wordsworth’s mind, 
and color all his delineations of men and 
of nature, are not those which pass cur- 
rent in society. You feel intuitively that 
they would sound strange and out of 

lace there. They are too unworldly to 

reathe in that atmosphere. Hence you 
will never find your man of the world, who 
takes his tone from society, really cares 
for Wordsworth’s poetry. The aspect of 
things he has to reveal does not interest 
such men. But others there are who are 
anything but worldly-minded, whom nev- 
ertheless Wordsworth’s poetry fails to 
reach; and this not from their fault, but 
from his limitations. His sympathies 
were deep rather than keen or broad. 
There is a large part of human life which 
lies outside of his interest. He was, as all 
know, entirely destitute of humor —a great 
want, but one which he shared with 
Milton. This want, often seen in ver 

earnest natures, shut him out from muc 

of the play and movement that make up 





life. Again, he was not at home in the 
stormy regions of the soul; he stands 
aloof alike from the Titanic passions and 
also from the more tender and _palpitat- 
ing emotions. If he contemplates these 
at all, whether in others or as felt by him- 
self, it is from a distance, viewing the 
stormy spectacle from a place of medita- 
tive calm. This agrees with his saying, 
that poetry arises from emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity. If his heart ever 
was hot, it was not then that he spake, 
but when it had time to cool by after 
reflection. To many sensitive and even 
imaginative natures this attitude is pro- 
voking and repellent. Those things 
about Lucy, they say, are these all he had 
to give to the tenderest affection he ever 
knew? And they turn from them impa- 
tiently away to such poems as Byron’s on 
Thyrza, or to his — 


When we two parted 
Tn silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years, 


or to the passion of Shakespeare, or to 
the proud pathos of Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing’s sonnets, tingling through ever 
syllable with emotion. Compared wit 
these, Wordsworth’s most feeling poems 
seem to them cold and impassive, not to 
say soporific. But this is hardly the true 
account of them. Byron and such poets 
as he, when they express emotion, are 
wholly absorbed in it, lose themselves 
entirely in the feeling of the moment. 
For the time it is the whole world to 
them. Wordsworth and such as he, how- 
ever deeply —_ sympathize with any suf- 
fering, never wholly lose themselves in it, 
never forget that the quick and throbbing 
emotions are but “moments in the being 
of the eternal silence.” They make you 
feel that you are, after all, encompassed 
by an everlasting calm. The passionate 
kind of lyric is sure to be the most uni- 
versally popular. The meditative lyric is 
likely to commend itself to those natures 
which, without being cold, try to balance 
feeling with reflection. Which of them 
is the higher style of poetry I shall not 
seek to determine. - In one mood of mind 
we relish the one; in another mood we 
turn to the other. Let us keep our hearts 
open to both. 

In a word, Wordsworth is the prophet 
of the spiritual aspects of the external 
world, the prophet, too, of the moral 
depths of the soul. The intrinsic and 
permanent affections he contemplated till 
he saw “joy that springs out of human 
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sufferings,” a light beyond the deepest 
darkness. In the clearness and strength 
with which he saw these things there is 
something almost superhuman. 

It is a large subject on which I have 
been dwelling, and yet I feel that I have 
only touched the surface of it. Fully to 
illustrate what contributions of new 
thought and sentiment Scott and Words- 
worth made to their age would require at 
least a separate treatise for each. But, 
besides these, there were poets among 
their contemporaries who had something 
of the prophetic light in them, though it 
was a more lurid light; pre-eminently the 
two poets of revolt, Byron and Shelley. 
It was with something of quite prophetic 
fervor that each of these, in his own way, 
tore off the mask from the social com- 

romises and hollownesses which they 
believed they saw around them, and de- 
nounced the hypocrisies. Neither of 
them perhaps had much positive truth 
with which to replace the things they 
would destroy. Byron did not pretend to 
have. Yet in the far and fierce delight of 
his sympathy with the tempests and the 
austere grandeurs of nature, and in the 
strength with which he portrayed the tur- 
bid and Titanic movements of the soul, 
there was an element of power hitherto 
unknown in English poetry. 

Shelley, on the other hand, had this 

uite unique gift. He has caught and 
fixed forever movements and hues both in 
nature and in the mind of man, which 
were too subtle, too delicate, too evan- 
escent for any eye but his. He may be 
said to be the prophet of many shades of 
emotion, which before him had no lan- 
guage ; the poet, as he has been called, of 
unsatisfied desire, of insatiable longing. 
An antidote for all human ills he fancied 
that he had found in that universal love 
which he preached in such variety of 
tones. But one may doubt if the love 
that he dreamt of was substantial, or 
moral, or self-sacrificing enough to bring 
”y healing. 
do not wish to discuss now poets who 
are still living. Else one might have 
tried to show how the Laureate in some of 
his works, specially in “ In Memoriam,” if 
he has not exactly imported new truths 
into his age, has yet so expressed much 
of the highest truth that was dawning on 
men’s consciousness, that he has become 
in some sort the first unveiler of it: also 
how great inroads he has made into the 
domains of science, bringing thence 
truths, hitherto unsung, and wedding 
them to his own exquisite music. 
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One might have shown too how Mr. 
Browning, disdaining the great highway 
of the universal emotions, has, from the 
most hidden nooks of consciousness, 
fetched novel situations and hard prob- 
lems of thought, and in his own peculiar 
style uttered 


Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 


In the younger poets of the day, as far 
as I know them, I have not yet perceived 
much of that original prophetic power 
which has been so distinctive of many of 
“the dead kings of melody.” If it exists, 
and I have failed to discern it, no one 
will welcome it more gladly than I. But 
what seems to me most to distifiguish the 
poetry of the time is, elaborately ornate 
diction and luscious music expended 
on themes not weighty in themselves. 
Prophet souls, burning with great and 
new truth, can afford to be severe, plain, 
even bare in diction. Charged with the 
utterance of large substantive thoughts, 
they can seldom give their strength to 
studied ornamentation. We wait for the 
day of more substance in our poetry. 
Shall we have to wait till the ploughshare 
of revolution has been again driven 
through the field of European society, and 
has brought to the surface some subsoil 
of original and substantive truth which 
lies as yet undiscerned ? 
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SOME PASSAGES FROM MISS WILLIAMSON’S 
DIARY, 


XI. 


So we took leave of our friendly nuns, 
who came about us in their veils to say 
good-bye. Fina, from her chair, waved 
her thin hand to the sisters as they stood 
in the doorway and on the steps that led 
to it. The porters lifted her from the 
ground gently and started off smoothly at 
arapid pace. The doctor, with his green 
plant-box and his battered alpenstock, 
followed with long strides and many di- 
versions on the road in search of one and 
another mysterious treasure, and my fat 
mule carried me bravely over the stones 
and up the steep. Josephine was also 
riding, but towards the end of the ascent 
she got down, seeing that Fina was alone, 
and walked beside her. Josephine had a 
knack of always being composed and 
graceful. She was little used to moun- 
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tain ways, but it was a pleasure to watch 
her as she flitted smoothly ahead. Once 
or twice Dr. Adams came up and spoke a 
word to her, but only a word. Heseemed 
absorbed in his collections, and so indeed 
was Josephine in Fina’s comfort. The 
two were silent and preoccupied. When 
we had gone about two-thirds of our way 
we saw a figure beckoning and waving 
welcome on a rock round which the road 
went. Need I say that it was our friendly 
Sophy come to meet us, and not in the 
least preoccupied, but heartily engrossed 
in our journey and our progress? She 
had put on spectacles in order to make us 
out the sooner. She wore a pork-pie hat. 
She held a stick in one hand and a basket 
in the other. Ske had clumping boots 
and a stout heavy petticoat of some dis- 
colored plaid. She was flushed with her 
exertions, having climbed this steep rock 
to see further ahead. The path was 
scarcely a safe one for a young lady, 
though it might do very well for a goat or 
a little boy. Sophy looked not unlike a 
sturdy little goat herself at that instant, 
as she came hopping down to the path 
below. 

“] brought some food, in case Fina 
should want refreshment,” said Sophy; 
“but how much better she looks!” Atthe 
sight of Sophy, spectacles, pork-pie hat, 
and all, the dear little patient face had 
lighted up with something of its old de- 
light. Sophy’s coming now made some 
difference in the order of our going. 
Miss King laid her hand on Fina’s chair 
and walked beside it, and Josephine fell 
back and followed with Dr. Adams. 
Every step seemed to bring new life into 
Fina’s pale face. What a sweet progress 
that is from the valley to the mountain! 
The pine-trees look drenched after the 
storm, but the torrent has already gone 
down; the rocks glisten; strange little 
new mountain torrents come from the 
heights of the ravine, over which soft 
handfuls of fleecy clouds are drifting gen- 
tly and half asleep. Though it is late, 
andthe sun has reached the valley, it 
seems quite oo still, and as though the 
day was not yet begun for us. Last night 
the rocks and stones in the bed of the 
torrent were covered by the stream, but 
all is tranquil again. The waters flow 
with their accustomed measure —a sort 
of gay dancing measure, in the time of an 
old-fashioned valse. A little goat fol- 
lowed us, browsing the dripping grasses 
and flower-heads. It was a sentimental 
creature, with a fancy for white flowers, 
millefoil and wild celery I heard the nat- 
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uralist call them. We watched its nimble 
black lips with an odd fascination as it 
cropped them one by one. “It came after 
me all the way,” cried Sophy, triumphant; 
and Fina smiled a real first childish smile 
of delight and interest. 

Sophy and she seemed at home in this 
sweet, native land. Sophy gave Fina a 
bunch of wild thyme she had pulled up on 
the road. She seemed to have some 
natural affinity for all this mountain life, 
for the morning visions, for the clouds 
that rolled down the green dripping flanks 
of the mountains, among fragrant tree- 
stems and all sweet things. Whata green 
— it is, in which the goats travel 
rom rock to rock, browsing as they go, 
cropping leaves, and choosing out of the 
delicate, fantastic abundance! Sophy, too, 
had gathered some of this from among 
the strawberry rocks in the fir wood. Her 
pockets were full of cones and of berries 
of one sort and another, of oak-apples and 
of some golden fungus that had caught 
her fancy. I heard her telling Fina won- 
derful stories as she walked along, of a 
little lizard, bronzed and lazy, hanging on 
a bank, and of a terrible apparition —a 
big toad—she had seen that morning 
hopping from the root of a tree. 

Mrs. King was again looking out of the 
window when we reached the hotel, and 
waving her languid handkerchief. I re- 
member the doctor’s eyes following Jose- 
phine as she crossed the threshold, 
passed in through the doorway. Her 
cheeks were aglow, her eyes alight, she 
was touched and awakened to a strange 
new beauty. Sophy, who loved beauty, 
whose own clumsy ways were a positive 
pain to her, also watched her for a mo- 
ment, and an odd expression passed 
across her face. Then she rallied, took 
off her spectacles, and gaily calling out, 
“ This way, this is Fina’s room,” quickly 
led us down a passage, knocking over a 
great jugonher way. She had everything 
ready, wonderfully arranged and prepared, 
and a snowy, restful bed wide open tor the 
little invalid to slide into. 

That afternoon, little Fina being safe 
asleep in bed, under the care of Pringle, 
we three ladies strolled across the meadow 
in front of the hotel, and made for a little 
wood house by the stream, where long, 
fragrant planks still wet with resin lay 
ready for the builder’s hand. Saws and 
sawdust, shavings, all the scraps and sur- 
plus of the place seemed equally fragrant. 
Sophy sat perched upon some planks, 
Josephine was standing in the doorway 


looking out, I found a comfortable seat 
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on a heap of logwood. There was a de- 
licious sound of water in our ears, for the 
stream dashed past quite close by; the 
waterfalls after the storm came gaily pour- 
ing from the mountain; everything, in- 
deed, seemed alive —passing, floating, 
drifting, breathing, the very wind was 
life-giving. Suddenly comes a stir among 
the planks ; a little calf had been hidden 
among them, and trotted swiftly away, 
escaping into the field. There seemed to 
be some swift good-will and fitness in 
every natural thing round about us, which 
put us all into good spirits for the mo- 
ment. Sophy made some joke, and burst 
out laughing; Josephine smiled; some 
one came to the door and looked in. 

“ You look very comfortable,” said the 
doctor. “I shall envy you to-morrow, 
when I get back to my cockney home.” 

He looked much more like a dweller 
upon mountains than anything else, as he 
spoke — a tall, lean, hairy man, with those 
marvellous bright glances of his. They 
might certainly have made any young 
lady’s fortune. Josephine’s glances were 
scarcely less bright in the cheerful ex- 
citement of the moment — of Fina’s re- 
covery, of the pleasant change of scene. 
The moment seemed propitious for me to 
speak up. “Dr. Adams, I have never 
given you a message. Mrs. Ellis wished 
me to give you her compliments.” 

“ And won’t you go and see mamma in 
her cockney home, and give her news of 
us ?” said Josephine. 

“T am a busy man,” said the doctor. 
“T shall not have much time for visits 
when I get back.” 

He did not say it rudely, but I saw 
Josephine change color. Sophy looked 
up quickly; there was a moment’s dead 
silence. 

“ Do you know this?” said the uncon- 
cerned doctor, holding up a little flower to 
Miss Ellis. ‘1 have often read of it; I 
never saw one till I came here. It is a 
certain kind of astrangia. It puts me in 
mind, I don’t know why, of a delicate old 
maid. These flowers have all characters 
of their own; one can never tell what ma 
not be going on when one ties up a bunch 
and sticks it into a glass.” 

I set him down — vexed though I was, 
I could not help being interested in this 
doctor — as a romantic, independent man, 


‘with a vein of common sense, and won- 


dered what flower would best describe 
him. Wild thyme came into my mind 
somehow, for, though I was provoked 
with him, it was impossible not to do jus- 
tice to his simplicity and many gifts. My 





Sophy was another plain-looking flower, 
with a fragrant perfume of good heart and 
wit. She was certainly not much to look 
at. There she sat on her log, with her 
feet hanging, and her plain good-humored 
round face; not one grace, not one mys- 
tery of expression to give acharm to her 
dumpy figure. And there was Josephine, 
who, without a thought or a wish, looked 
all that Sophy would have so gladly said 
— Josephine who, by turning her head or 
raising her hand, seemed to be able to 
speak a whole life’s emotions. 

The doctor never in all his life talked 
more delightfully than he did on that oc- 
casion, except, perhaps, after dinner that 
evening, when we all sat lingering in our 
places in the wooden dining-room, to hear 
him across the filberts and macaroons. 
His acquaintance and familiarity with the 
world of nature seemed extraordinary 
even to me, an ignorant outsider, but the 
charm of his description reached us all — 


a child could have understood what he - 


said. He began with the plants and the 
flowers growing all round about; he de- 
scribed their characteristics, their habits, 
their ways of thinking and behaving. 
Then came the turn of the insects, and 
the very worms in the ground, as he 
talked, put out their wings. The whole 
beautiful world seemed to live again a 
new Paradise, a new dispensation from a 
still more lovely and wonderful point of 
view. Is this the secret of Paradise re- 
gained? Paradise re-entered a second 
time by patient effort, by humble and 
modest interpretation, by knowledge, by 
the toil of man; evil and corruption sur- 
mounted and explained by the life-endur- 
ing labors of a watchman faithful to his 
post, and counting the atoms as they 
evolve, and revealing their secret of life. 
Josephine’s cheek had caught some faint 
flush of excitement. Sophy laughed right 
out with enthusiasm. “I never knew any 
one who knew anything —- everything — 
before,” she cried. 

Doctor Adams was almost annoyed. 

“1,” he said, “I know nothing com- 
paratively. You should try and meet my 
friend B., who has followed the evolution 
of points absolutely undiscernible hitherto 
with the strongest glasses, and hear what 
he has to tell you. There’s C., who, after 
years of the most magnificent work, has 
reached whole systems shining far beyond 
our fixed stars, and subject to a different 
law. Such things make one feel,” he 
said simply, “like a child putting a few 
toys side by side in a row.” 

I shall never forget that evening upon 
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the mountain, as we sat at the dimly- 
lighted table in the big room with its dark 
corners. The clock struck nine while we 
were still listening to the doctor’s voice, 
rising and falling. Sophy was absorbed 
with her cheek on her hand, Josephine 
all stirred, wondering, admiring, faintly 
blushing, and for once quite carried out 
of her usual ladylike composure. As the 
clock struck nine Doctor Adams moved 
his chair. 

“I start very early to-morrow,” he said. 
“T will go up with your leave and see 
my patient once more. You had better 
come,” he said to Josephine; and she, 
too, rose, fetched a light from a side table, 
and then some sudden shyness, some self- 
consciousness made her turn and come 
back to me and put the lighted taper into 
my hand. 

“I will follow immediately,” she said. 

I don’t know whether he noticed it or 
not; he walked away with his hands in 
his pockets. 

Little Fina was awake when we came 
into the room, quiet, lying comfortably. 
She did not know that the doctor was 
going, as she said a drowsy good-night. 

e gave us a few last directions, standing 
in the passage outside. 

“ Fina will miss you. We shall all miss 
you,” said I. 

“Poor child!” he answered, with his 
kindest voice and look. “Poor little 
thing! She will have friends and a good 
aunt to look after her. Don’t you let that 
sister of yours bully her when you get 
back,” he added, turning to Josephine as 
she came up the passage. ‘“ Remember 
it is your duty to protect the little girl 
now.” 

Miss Ellis looked half pleased, half 
angry. ‘“ Whydo you speak in this way?” 
she said. “You don’t suppose — you 
don’t know my sister.” 

“I do know her, very well,” said the 
doctor, remembering that scene in Old 
Palace Square. 

It was almost impossible not to smile. 
But Josephine was wounded; anything 
from him touched her too closely. She 
tried to speak, she burst into tears, and 
running into her own room, which was 
next to Fina’s, shut the door, and ap- 
peared no more that night. I hoped he 
might have left some friendly message 
for her, but he did not. He said good- 
night, and walked away swinging his 
arms. 

Very early in the dawn I awoke, and 
heard low voices and footsteps under my 
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window. It was the doctor starting on 
his homeward journey. 

“ Leben Sie wohl,” said the host; then 
some low, answering growl from a guide ; 
then all was silent. 

Next morning, at breakfast, I was 
amused to hear Colonel King say that 
“that Doctor Adams was a very good 
fellow — no pretensions ; and not one of 
those persons who are likely to force 
their acquaintance upon one afterwards.” 
Poor Sophy turned her face away. 

The days went by very quickly after 
the doctor left — green, or grey, or golden 
— bringing storm and sunshine in turn. 
They were all good alike, after their kind, 
and we were all the better for them. Na- 
ture is a wise and powerful friend. Peo- 
ple come to her dizzy, and tired of the 
world of men and their anxious ways. 
Lo, the charm begins to work! You are 
no longer free; you belong to something 
calmer, greater than yourself. To all 
these drifting lights and fragrances, to 
these distant peaks, these shining rocks, 
“souls attuned to sorrow” come up, re- 
belling even against sunshine. They are 
dazzled by it; it hurts their heavy eyes, 
long used to darkness and totears. Lo! 
Nature interposes with her balm, her 
innocent, sweet arts, her green wreaths 
and tranquil visions. The river ae 
from the rock, the green pastures sprinkle 
with cattle, interpose between you and 
haunting remembrance. You see your 
troubles through a vine wreath perhaps. 
Are you ashamed —provoked? That 
little brook babbling against its granite 
basin carries away the bitterness of your 
consternation. And so it was for Fina, 
and so, too, for Fina’s aunt. 

Three weeks take in a great deal of 
living, even though the time passes quick- 
ly. By the end of a fortnight Fina was 
out again, and something like her old self. 
At the end of three weeks we took leave 
of the Kings, who were bound to Italy. 

“Good-bye, good-bye! Take great care 
of yourselves,” said Mrs. King, plaint- 
ively,as usual. “1’m sure I wish I could 
persuade my Sophy to be a little more 
anxious about herself. She is quite well 
now, but one never knows what may be 
hanging over one.” 

“Good-bye,” said the colonel absently, 
and evidently glad to be rid of us. “ Keep 
a sharp look-out for your luggage at the 
station !” 

“Good-bye, dearest friends!” said 
Sophy, bursting into tears. The parting 
was a real parting this time. 
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XII. 


IT is true that in England the senses 
are starved, light and color and the abun- 
dance of life are wanting; but what is 
there is our own and suited to our tastes, 
we know where to look for it. The de- 
files of London, its difficult passes, its 
chimney ranges and church tops are pe- 
culiar to us, its dull home face is home- 
like and friendly. Even Fina seemed not 
ill-pleased to be in the cab, jolting through 
endless streets on her way to Old Palace 
Square. Mrs. Ellis was standing on the 
steps of her house looking out for us, the 
kind old arms were wide open. I was for 
driving home, when they all called me 
peremptorily back. 

“You must come in, dear Miss Wil- 
liamson. Comein. My Bessie is away. 
I do hope I have got all that will be 
wanted, and that you will find the rooms 
warm enough after your journey.” 

The house was stifling with the roaring 
fires the dear old lady had ordered in 
every room. The dining-room seemed 
prepared for a feast. 

“Here’s soup,” said Mrs. Ellis, looking 
round anxiously; “or would you prefer 
tea or coffee? They are on the side table. 
Burroughes, have you brought up the 
champagne ?” 

“ Mamma, whom were you expecting?” 
said Josephine, laughing, as she looked 
at the heaped-up table. “You dear ab- 
surd mamma!” 

“Bessie would have known exactly 
what to do, my dear,” said Mrs. Ellis 
humbly. 

“ And why is she away, and what have 
you been doing all alone?” said Jose- 
phine, suddenly realizing her sister’s ab- 
sence. 

“ Bessie is detained at Cradlebury by 
her sprain,” said Mrs. Ellis. “She came 
up for a day, but had to go back again, 
poor dear,” the kind old Tady explained, 
with all her sympathy in her children’s 
ailments. ‘“ She rarely ventures out with- 
out anarm. Dear Bessie says she shall 
be glad of Pringle’s help,” continued the 
old lady, carving nervously at a ham. 
“ She wishes her to take down the sewing- 
machine and two or three numbers of 
Myra’s Fournal.” 

“Myra’s Fournal /” said Josephine. 

“She wants some patterns, and the 
key of the lace-box, which brs put away, 
my dear. There is a good deal of com- 
pany at dear Thomas’s. Very quiet 


company,” the old lady continued, turning 
apologetically to little Fina. “Quite ol 
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people, like myself, for the most part, but 
they seem to dress a good deal. I was 
certainly a most shabby old granny, com- 
pared to Mrs. Blower, Rosa’s aunt. I 
don’t think you have ever seen her. She 
was there with her son, Captain Blow- 
er.’ 

“I dare say Mrs. Blower is a very gor- 
geous being, mamma,” said Josie, smiling. 
“1’m sure she doesn’t look half as nice 
as you do.” 

Josephine was smiling; she was in a 
happy, excited mood, which lasted that 
evening and for two or three days after. 
Then by degrees her smiles ceased, so 
did the musical, gay tones of her voice. 
The old anxious, harassed look returned, 
the old dull mantle seemed to fall upon 
her. “She doesn’t go out enough,” her 
mother said; “ for the last few days noth- 
ing will induce Josephine to leave the 
house.” 

“ That dear little Fina should seem sad 
at times was no wonder,” the old lady 
repeated wistfully one day, when I hap- 
pened to find her alone; “but really, of 
the two, my Josie looks the most forlorn. 
I suppose one must not want too many 
things in this life, dear Miss Williamson, 
and it is for one’s good to be disap- 
pointed; but I confess my wish would 
have been to see my children happy. 
What else could I wish for? While their 
dear papa was alive my time was greatly 
absorbed; he was so very particular, and 
nobody else understood him as I did. I 
am sure I have always enjoyed my life 
hitherto, notwithstanding a great many 
trials. But it goes to my heart when I 
see my Josephine’s sad looks.” 

“Dear Mrs. Ellis,” said I, hesitating 
whether or not to speak, “ you know bet- 
ter than I do what life is, and its cares 
and its difficulties. Perhaps, since you 
ask me, I think that Josephine, who is so 
like you, might have been happier in 
some ways if her life had been more like 
yours. If, for instance, as you said in 
your letter, Dr. Adams had not been sent 
away, if —if-——” 

I was rather confused, for I was not 
sure whether it was not too late to speak. 

“But I wrote to you,” said Mrs. Ellis, 
rather unreasonably, as I thought. Peo- 
ple are not unwilling to let other people 
take all the responsibility and bear all the 
blame if things go wrong. 

“And I gave your message,” I said, 
“but he is very proud in his way; and I 
don’t think, eskens he were actually sum- 
moned, that he would venture to come 
back.” 
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I saw the dear old lady’s brown eyes 
look so wistful that my heart rather smote 
me for what I had said. I remembered 
her age, her delicate health. I saw her 
hands trembling. I was grateful for the 
diversion of an opening door, and little 
Fina’s sweet face appearing in the door- 
way. 

The old house in the square seemed 
wonderfully warmed and brightened by 
the presence of this one little new inmate. 
Fina seemed to have come to awaken not 
a sleeping princess, but a drowsy old 
onacenengner Burroughes himself had 

egun to rub up the plate with fresh spirit, 
the coachman seemed to whip up his 
horses, the little pug-dog, instead of doz- 
ing whole days by the fire, was actually 
to be seen trotting round the garden at 
Fina’s heels. Fina used also to take her 
grandmother out on sunny mornings; I 
used often to see them, strolling side by 
side, or sitting on the bench in the square 
garden. One day an organ came up be- 
hind the railing, grinding out some air of 
Schumann which had found its way into 
its barrel, and at a certain note Fina sud- 
denly began to cry, remembering all with 
a sharp and cruel pang. 

Her grandmother could not understand 
what she meant at first, till the child ex- 
plained. 

“It was something papa used to like ; ” 
and then, before she could say any more, 
the faint camphor fragrance of the old 
lady’s Indian shawls seemed all about 
her, and the kind old arms were round 
her. 

“Don’t, don’t cry; don’t grieve, my 
child. Parents want their children to be 
happy. Oh, Fina, if you knew how they 
long for it — how I long for my children 
to be happy after I am gone! I have 
often thought of this since your father 
died. Fina, I never did him justice. I 
have often wanted to tell you so. Iam 
afraid 1 was very hard to him.” 

“Yes, darling grandmamma,” said Fi- 
na, touched to the heart, and clinging 
closer still to the gentle old lady. 

From that day there was a tacit under- 
standing between the two, a difference in 
little Fina, a look of repose and comfort 
which had been wanting before. The 
doctor came one day to see his little pa- 
tient. 

“You are looking well,” he said; “I 
see they are kind to you.” 

‘He only stayed some five minutes, talk- 
ing to Fina in the garden-room, as we 
used to call the room on the ground-floor, 
which used to be the schoolroom. Mrs. 
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Ellis seemed displeased when she came 
down-stairs and heard that he had been. 

“Did not the gentleman ask for me or 
for Miss Josephine?” said the old lady. 

“No, ma’am,” said Burroughes, with 
dignity and emphasis. 

The doctor would have gained nothing 
if he had asked for Miss Josephine. She 
was at Cradlebury. She had been mys- 
teriously summoned by her sister-in-law, 
who wrote on pink paper, all over roses 
and R’s. Josephine was to come at once, 
she said. No excuse whatever would be 
taken. Mrs. Ellis was to prepare herself 
for some most interesting news, and by 
the very next post came a second letter, 
containing the news, the most surprising, 
the most extraordinary, the —shall I say 
so? — most welcome announcement — 
Madame de Sévigné’s pen could alone 
have done justice to our feelings on the 
occasion —the great Miss Ellis was actu- 
ally engaged to be married. The cap- 
tain, the colonel’s travelling companion, 
Rosa’s cousin, Mrs. Blower’s only son, 
boots, settlements, faultless whiskers, the 
arm that had supported Miss Bessie’s 
faltering steps, the hand about to lead her 
to the altar — all were to be found united 
in the person of Bessie’s future husband, 
Captain Blower of the Heavies. “Some 
people think my cousin a little. prosy,” 
the candid Resa wrote; “but Bessie de- 
lights in his society. They talk about 
horses and servants all the day long, and 
are evidently intended for each other.” 

Josephine half laughed, half sympa- 
thized. Notwithstanding her evident re- 
luctance she could not refuse to go. 
Poor Josephine! She was sorry to te 
away, and not much interested in Blower. 
Fina was left alone to the care of Mrs. 
Ellis. Indeed, it was the best thing that 
could have been desired for the little girl. 
Something to do, somebody to want her, 
was the way to comfort the poor little 
heart. Mrs. Ellis, who was a compan- 
ionable and cheerful person, and who 
occasionally suffered from her children’s 
excessive care, enjoyed the liberty and 
brightness which Fina unconsciously 
brought, the echo of music from distant 
lands, the outburst of irrepressible youth 
emerging from grief. 


XIII. 


I wAs amused to hear Fina catechizing 
her grandmother one evening in the most 
unhesitating manner. “Grandmamma,” 
she said, “do you suppose Aunt Bessie 
is in love?” 

“T suppose so, my dear,” said her 
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grandmother. “We shall hear all about 
her from Josephine.” 

“ Most people fall in love, don’t they?” 
said Fina. ‘* When I do, I shall fall in 
love with a doctor. Oh, grandmamma! 
do you think perhaps some day it could 
ever happen that my dear doctor could 
marry Aunt Josie?” 

“ Has Josephine been talking to you?” 
said Mrs. Ellis. 

“Aunt Josie never talks,” said Fina 
seriously. ‘ The doctor told me he had 
thought a great deal about her; but that 
she didn’t care for him. But, grand- 
mamma, I think —don’t you think —he 
is mistaken?” 

“ My darling child, I don’t want to think 
about such things,” cried grandmamma ; 
“ they are not for little girls or old ladies, 
and the less Aunt Josie troubles herself 
about such things the better.” 

“ But who then should think about such 
things?” Fina was beginning; but Mrs. 
Ellis desired her to ring the bell, quite 
crossly, and so the conversation came to 
an end. 

One peculiarity about old people is that 
once they have made up their minds, they 
act very quickly. The day before Jose- 
phine was expected home, I found a note 
from Mrs. Ellis, saying she had something 
about which she wished to consult me, 
and would I come over to tea? 

I found the old lady alone; she looked 
up as Burroughes ushered me into the 
room. “Come here,” said she. ‘ What 
do you think of this?” 

She was sitting at her old-fashioned 
desk, on which lay a sheet of paper, in- 
scribed in her pretty handwriting. “Is it 
about the wedding?” I asked. “ Have 
you been writing to your future son-in- 
aw?” 

“That depends,” said she. “Read 
what 1 have said.” And she fixed her 
bright brown eyes upon my face. 

The letter took me completely by sur- 
prise. It was not intended for Captain 
Blower. 

** 37 Old Palace Square, October 10, 1880. 

“ DEAR SIR, — Not very long ago you 
honored my daughter with a proposal 
which was not, I fear, received as it might 
have been by me and my family. I did 
not then know how deeply my own child’s 
feelings were engaged in a matter which 
took me by surprise, and in which, I 
regret to think, I acted hastily, and with 
little consideration for any one but my- 
self, and my natural dislike to parting 
with one so dear to me as she is. I am 
not too old yet to own myself wrong. My 
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children’s happiness is the one care that 
remains to me in this world, and I should 
not like to pass away with the thought of 
an injustice unrepaired which it is in my 
power to acknowledge, although perhaps 
too late to remedy. If you have not 
formed other interests, if your mind is 
unchanged, I should feel grateful if you 
would answer this letter yourself in per- 
son. I have not told my child that I have 
written to you, nor shall I do so without 
your authority. From what little 1 saw 
of you I feel I may trust you to keep my 
confidence, if it comes, as so many things 
do come, too late. 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“J. M. Exess.” 


“There,” she said emphatically, “ put 
it in your pocket; post it as you go home 
with your own hands; and never speak 
of it again, unless I give you leave.” 

I could only kiss the dear old hand 
which she held out to me. There was 
nothing to be said, but something — very 
much — to hope. 

As the hour approached for Josephine’s 
return, Mrs. Ellis grew more and more 
uneasy. No answer had come from the 
doctor. It was almost more than the 
poor lady could bear. 

Josephine came home, longing to be 
back on her own account; full of anxiety 
about them both, she found, with an odd 
heartache, how well the two could get on 
alone. 

One of the first things Mrs. Ellis said 
to Josephine was, “ We have had a visit 
— your friend the doctor since you 
ext.” 

“ And what did he say, mamma?” Jose- 
phine asked. 

“You must ask Fina, my dear. He did 
not care to see an old woman like me, and 
went away almost immediately.” 

“He was shy, mamma. You know 
every one must be glad to see you. Cap- 
tain Blower came up all the way from 
Cradlebury on purpose.” 

Then Josephine went on, blushing: 
“Dr. Adams was very kind to us in 
Switzerland. I think it seems ungrateful 
to show him no attention. Do you mind 
asking him to dinner?” 

‘*What should we ask him to dinner 
for?” said Mrs. Ellis uneasily. 

“Don’t you think he might —he might 
like to meet Bessie and the captain?” 
faltered Josephine. 

The old lady laughed maliciously. “If 
he is such a shy person, I should think 





he would much rather not.” 
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“Oh, do have him!” said Fina, burst- 
ingin. ‘“ Do let me write!” 

I did not recognize Mrs. Ellis, she 
spoke so sharply and so _ beflustered. 
“Certainly not, my dear. Your aunt and 
I can write our own letters.” 

Fina sat down quite crushed. 

“Then shall you write, or shall I?” 
said Josephine, holding her own. But it 
was a great effort to her to do so; her 
cheeks were burning, and her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“It is not my wish that Dr. Adams 
should be asked to dine here at present,” 
said her mother decidedly; and the old 
lady went off, leaning on Fina’s arm. 

Poor Josephine! I hardly liked to look 
at her. We were both quite silent fora 
moment; then suddenly she burst out, 
“It’s too unkind. Why is ar one 
against me? Indeed,” she added bitter- 
ly, “ mamma has little reason to forbid our 
meeting. The fancy he had for me has 
entirely passed away. I can’t understand 
it all,’ she said passionately. “Some- 
times it has even seemed to me that only 
one other soul, only one, could interpret 
my own soul to me. I did not know until 
I sent him from me how I depended upon 
him, not only for affection, but for a sort 
of very existence. It seemed so wicked 
at the time, one feeling, and one only, and 
all the rest left behind. And now — now 
it seems wicked to have turned from it.” 
She hid her face in her hands as she 
spoke. 

“You could not really care even for 
one person,” said I, “if you did not bring 
the power of affection which has grown 
with a lifetime. When you marry, you 
will love your husband all the more, be- 
cause you have not thought of him only.” 

“ Marry!” she said, starting up; “do 
you suppose I could ever marry any one 
else?” And I remember her face lighted 
as she spoke. “I should like to see him 
again, if only once; just, just to see him, 
and to know how he is, and to hear what 
he is doing. Bessie has had no difficul- 

ties in her way.” She spoke in her 
pathetic voice with that strange openness 
of reserved natures. ‘“ Your, mother has 
her reasons,” I began —— 

“T know her reasons,” said Josephine 
bitterly; and she began to walk up and 
down the room. 

“Come out,” said I. “The fresh air 
will do you good. Will you come to 
Silver Street with me? I have a pupil 
waiting.” 

She put on her bonnet without a word, 
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with some one in a dream, so little did 
she seem to notice my presence. We 
went up Old Street and came out into the 
highway with its many carriages. I took 
her arm and looked right and left as we 
went along. We reached the opposite 
pavement at last, escaping the jolting 
dangers of the crossing. It reminded me 
of the day I had passed her long ago in 
the east wind, for at this moment the 
bells set off ringing overhead. 
They were lowering a barrel at the 
public house, and she hurried forward to 
avoid it. I was delayed for a moment, 
and as I stood waiting I saw her run up 
against a shabby gentleman in a strange, 
abrupt fashion. He looked down with a 
quick, bright flash, and exclaimed — and 
I could see his face though hers was 
turned away. It would be impossible if 
it were not true, but this is true; and of all 
the people in this vast city, of all the mil- 
lions and thousands and hundreds of peo- 
ple, this was the only one, the one person 
whom half a minute before she had been 
wanting with the least hope of ever meet- 
ing. “You!” I heard her cry— not for 
the first time. 
“You!” he said. “I was coming to 
see you.” And then and there in that 
miry thoroughfare, with all the cabs and 
carts jolting by, and all the shop-fronts 
staring at them, he took her hand and 
pulled it through his arm. 

“ Well, what does this mean?” said the 
doctor to her, smiling, as they passed 
without seeing me. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE, 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Vv. 


ON THE TRUTHFULNESS OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE CONSIDERED IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


But another nightmare meets us here 
—another suggestion of hopeless doubt 
respecting the very possibility of knowl- 
edge touching questions such as these. 
Nay, it is the suggestion of a doubt even 
more discouraging — for it is a sugges- 
tion that these questions may probably 
be in themselves absurd — assuming the 
existence of relations among things which 
do not exist at all —relations indeed of 
which we have some experience in our- 
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the system of nature. The suggestion, 
in short, is not merely that the answer to 
these questions is inaccessible, but that 
there is no answer at all. The objection 
is a fundamental one, and is summed up 
in the epithet applied to all such in- 
quiries — that they are anthropomorphic. 
They assume authorship in a personal 
sense, which is a purely human idea, 
they assume causation, which is another 
human idea, and they assume the use of 
means for the attainment of ends, which 
also is purely human. It is assumed by 
some persons as a thing in itself absurd 
that we should thus shape our concep- 
tions of the ruling power in nature, or of 
a divine being, upon the conscious knowl- 
edge we have of our own nature and attri- 
butes. Anthropomorphism is the phrase 
employed to condemn this method of con- 
ception — an opprobrious epithet, as it 
were, which is attached to every en- 
deavor to bring the higher attributes of 
the human mind into any recognizable 
relation with the supreme agencies in na- 
ture. The central idea of those who use 
it seems to be that there is nothing hu- 
man there; and that when we think we 
see it there, we are like some foolish 
beast wondering at its own shadow. The 
proposition which is really involved when 
stated nakedly is this: that there is no 
mind in nature having any relation with, 
or similitude to, our own, and that all our 
fancied recognitions of intellectual opera- 
tions like our own in the order of the uni- 
verse are delusive imaginations. 

The denial of what is called the super- 
natural is the same doctrine in an- 
other form. The connection may not be 
evident at first sight, but it arises from 
the fact that the human mind is really the 
type of the supernatural. It would be 
well if this word were altogether banished 
from our vocabulary. It assumes that we 
know all that “nature” contains, and 
that we can pronounce with certainty on 
what can and what cannot be found there. 
Or else it assumes that nature is limited 
to purely physical agencies, and that our 
own mind is.a power and agency wholly 
separate and distinct from these. There 
might indeed be no harm in this limita- 
tion of the word if it could be consistently 
adhered to in all the terms of any argu- 
ment involving its use. We are all quite 
accustomed to think of man as not be- 
longing to nature at all — as the one thing 
or being which is contradistinguishe 
from nature. This is implied in the com- 
monest use of language, as when we con- 
trast the works of man with the works of 
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nature. The same idea is almost uncon- 
sciously involved in language which is in- 
tended to be strictly philosophical, and in 
the most careful utterances of our most 
distinguished scientific men. Thus Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his Belfast address to 
the British Association, uses these words: 
“ Our earliest historic ancestors fell back 
also upon experience, but with this dif- 
ference, that the particular experiences 
which furnished the weft and woof of 
their theories were drawn, not from the 
study of nature, but from what lay much 
closer to them—the observation of 
men.” Here man is especially contra- 
distinguished from nature; and accord- 
ingly we find in the next sentence that 
this idea is connected with the error of 
seeing ourselves — that is, the supernat- 
ural in nature. “Their theories,” the 
professor goes on to say, “accordingly 
took an anthropomorphic form.” Further 
on, in the same address, the same antith- 
esis is still more distinctly expressed, 
thus: “If Mr. Darwin rejects the notion 
of creative power acting after human fash- 
ion, it certainly is not because he is un- 
acquainted with the numberless exquisite 
adaptations on which the notion of a 
supernatural artificer is founded.” Here 
we see that the idea of “ acting after hu- 
man fashion” is treated as synonymous 
with the idea of a supernatural artificer; 
and the same identification may be ob- 
served running throughout the language 
which is commonly employed to condemn 
anthropomorphism and the supernatural. 

The two propositions, therefore, which 
are really involved in the thorough-going 
denial of anthropomorphism oe the 
supernatural are the following: tst, that 
there is nothing above or outside of na- 
ture as we see and know it; 2nd, that in 
the system of nature, as thus seen and 
known, there is no mind having analogies 
with our own. 

Surely these propositions have been 
refuted the moment the definition of them 
has been attained. We have only to ob- 
serve, in the first place, the strange and 
anomalous position in which it places 
man. As regards at least the higher fac- 
ulties of his mind, he is allowed no place 
in nature, and no fellowship with any 
other thing or any other being outside of 
nature. He is absolutely alone — out of 
all relation with the universe around him, 
and under a complete delusion when he 
sees in any part of it any mental homolo- 
gies with his own intelligence, or with his 
own will, or with his own affections. 
Does this absolute solitariness of posi- 
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tion as regards the higher attributes of 
man — does it sound reasonable, or possi- 
ble, or consistent with some of the most 
fundamental conceptions of science? 
How, for example, does it accord with 
that great conception whose truth and 
sweep become every day more apparent 
— the unity of nature? 

How can it be true that man is so out- 
side of that unity that the very notion of 
seeing anything like himself in it is the 
greatest of all philosophical heresies ? 
Does not the very possibility of science 
consist in the possibility of reducing all 
natural phenomena to purely mental con- 
ceptions, which must be related to the 
intellect of man when they are worked out 
and apprehended by it? And if, accord- 
ing to the latest theories, man is himself 
a product of evolution, and is therefore, in 
every atom of his body and in every func- 
tion of his mind, a part and a child of 
nature, is it not in the highest degree 
illogical so to separate him from it as to 
condemn him for seeing in it some image 
of himself? If he is its product and its 
child, is it not certain that he is right 
when he sees and feels the indissoluble 
bonds of unity which unite him to the 
great system of things in which he lives ? 

This fundamental inconsistency in the 
Agnostic philosophy becomes all the more 
remarkable when we find that the very 
men who tell us we are not one with any- 
thing above us, are the same who insist 
that we are one with everything beneath 
us. Whatever there is in us or about us 
which is purely animal we may see — 
where ; but whatever there is in us purely 
intellectual and moral, we delude our- 
selves if we think we see it anywhere. 
There are abundant homologies between 
our bodies and the bodies of the beasts, 
but there are no homologies between our 
minds and any mind which lives or mani- 
fests itself in nature. Our livers and our 
lungs, our vertebrz and our nervous sys- 
tems, are identical in origin and in func- 
tion with those of the living creatures 
round us; but there is nothing in nature 
or above it which corresponds to our fore- 
thought, or design, or purpose, to our 
love of the good or our admiration of 
the beautiful, to our indignation with the 
wicked, or to our pity for the suffering and 
the fallen. I venture to think that no 
system of philosophy that has ever been 
taught on earth lies under such a weight 
of antecedent improbability; and this 
improbability increases in direct propor- 
tion to the success of science in tracing 
the unity of nature, and in showing step 
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by step how its laws and their results can 
be brought more and more into direct 
relation with the mind and intellect of 
man. 

Let us test this philosophy from an- 
other point of view, and see how far it is 
consistent with our advancing knowledge 
of those combinations of natural force by 
which the system of the physical universe 
appears to be sustained. 

We may often see in the writings of 
our great physical teachers of the present 
day reference made to a celebrated phrase 
of the old and abandoned school of Aris- 
totelian physics —a phrase invented by 
that old school to express a familiar fact 
— that it is extremely difficult, if not ab- 
solutely impossible, to produce a perfect 
vacuum —that is to say, a space which 
shall be absolutely empty. The phrase 
was this: “ Nature abhors a vacuum.” 
It is now continually held up as a perfect 
example and type of the habit of thought 
which vitiates all true physical reasoning. 
Now let us observe what this error is. 
As a forcible and picturesque way of 
expressing a physical truth—that the 
difficulty of producing a vacuum is ex- 
treme, that nature sets, as it were, her 
face against her doing it — the phrase is 
a good one, and conveys an excellent 
idea of the general fact. Sir W. Grove 
says of it, that it is “ an aphorism, which, 
though cavilled at and ridiculed by the 
self-sufficiency of some modern philoso- 
phers, contains in a terse though some- 
what metaphorical form the expression of 
a comprehensive truth.” But there is 
this error in the phrase (if indeed it was 
or ever could be literally understood) — 
that it gives for the general fact a wrong 
cause, inasmuch as it ascribes to the 
material and inanimate forces of nature, 
whose simple pressures are concerned in 
the result, certain dispositions that are 
known to us as affections of mind alone. 
In short, it ascribes to the mere elemen- 
tary forces of matter—-not to a living 
agency using these as tools, but to mere 
material force — the attributes of mind. 

Now it is well worthy of remark that, so 
far as this error is concerned, the lan- 
guage of physical science is full of it — 
steeped in it; and that in this sense it is 
chargeable with a kind of anthropomor- 
phism which is really open to the gravest 
objection. To see mind in nature, or, 
according as nature may be defined, to 
see mind outside of nature, acknowledg- 
ing it to be mind, and treating it as such 
—this is one thing, and this is the true 
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some physicists denounce. But to see 
mind in material forces alone, and to as- 
cribe its attributes to them—this is 
equally anthropomorphism, but a form of 
it which is indeed open to all the objec- 
tions they express. This, nevertheless, 
is the sdiareaeien which gives ha- 
bitually its coloring to their thoughts and 
its spirit to their language. 

Let me explain what I mean by some 
examples. I will take, first, the theory of 
development, or the derivative hypothe- 
sis, which, as applied to the history of 
animal life, is now accepted by a large 
number of scientific men, if not as cer- 
tainly true, at least as an hypothesis which 
comes nearer than any other to the truth. 
Whether that theory be true or not, it isa 
theory saturated throughout with the 
ideas of utility and fitness, and of adapta- 
tion, as the governing principles and 
causes of the harmony of nature. Its 
central conception is, that in the history 
of organic life changes have somehow 
always come about exactly in proportion 
as the need of them arose. But how is it 
that the laws of growth are so correlated 
with utility that they should in this man- 
ner work together? Why should varied 
and increasing utility operate in the req- 
uisite direction of varied and increasing 
developments? The connection is not 
one of logical necessity. Not only can 
we conceive it otherwise, but we know 
that it is otherwise beyond certain bounds 
and limits. Itis not an universal law that 
organic growths arise in proportion to all 
needs, or are strengthened by all exer- 
tion. It is a law prevailing only within 
certain limits; and it is not possible to 
describe the facts concerning it without 
employing the language which is expres- 
sive of mertal purpose. 

Accordingly, Mr. Darwin himself does 
use this language perpetually, and to an 
extent far exceeding that in which it is 
used by almost any other natural philoso- 
pher. He does not use it with any theo- 
logical purpose nor in connection with any 
metaphysical speculation. He uses it sim- 
ply and naturally for no other reason than 
that he cannot help it. The correlation 
of natural forces, so adjusted as to work 
together for the production of use in the 
functions — for the enjoyments and for 
the beauty — of life, this is the central 
idea of his system; and it is an idea 
which cannot be worked out in detail 
without habitual use of the language 
which is moulded on our own conscious- 
ness of the mental powers by which all 
our own adjustments are achieved. This 
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is what, perhaps, the greatest observer 
that has ever lived cannot help observing 
in nature; and so his language is thor- 
oughly anthropomorphic. Seeing in the 
methods pursued in nature a constant 
embodiment of his own intellectual con- 
ceptions, and a close analogy with the 
methods which his own ot recognizes 
as “contrivance,” he rightly uses the 
forms of expression which convey the 
work of mind. Rightly, I say, provided 
the full scope and meaning of this lan- 
guage be not repudiated. I do not mean 
that naturalists should be always follow- 
ing up their language to theological con- 
clusions, or that any fault should be 
found with them when they stop where 
the sphere of mere physical observation 
terminates. But those who seek to re- 
model philosophy upon the results of that 
observation cannot consistently borrow 
all the advantage of anthropomorphic 
language, and then denounce it when it 
carries them beyond the point at which 
they desire to stop. If in the words 
which we recognize as best describing 
the facts of nature there be elements of 
meaning to which their whole force and 
descriptive power is due, then these ele- 
ments of meaning must be admitted as 
essential to a just conception and to a 
true interpretation of what we see. The 
analogies. which help us to understand 
the works of nature are not, as it were, 
foreign material imported into the facts, 
but are part of these facts, and constitute 
the light which shines from them upon 
the intellect of man. In exact propor- 
tion as we believe that intellect to be a 
product of nature, and to be united to it 
by indissoluble ties of birth, of structure, 
and of function, in the same proportion 
may we be sure that its organs of vision 
are adjusted to the realities of the world, 
and that its innate perceptions of analogy 
and resemblance have a close relation to 
the truth. The theory of development is 
not only consistent with teleological ex- 
planation, but it is founded on teleology, 
and on nothing else. It sees in every- 
thing the results of a system which is 
ever acting for the best, always producing 
something more perfect or more beautiful 
than before, and incessantly eliminatin 

whatever is faulty or less perfectly adapeed 
to every new condition. Professor ‘Tyn- 
dall himself cannot describe this system 
without using the most intensely anthro- 
pomorphic agenge : “The continued 


effort of animated nature is to improve 
its conditions and raise itself to a loftier 
level.” 
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Again I say, it is quite right to use this 
language, provided its ultimate reference 
tu mind be admitted and not repudiated. 
But if this language be persistently ap- 
plied and philosophically defended as 
applicable to material force, otherwise 
than as the instrument and tool of mind, 
then it is language involving far more 
than the absurdity of the old medizval 
phrase that “nature abhors a vacuum.” 
It ceases to be a mere picturesque ex- 
pression, and becomes a definite ascrip- 
tion to matter of the highest attributes of 
mind. If nature cannot feel abhorrence, 
neither can it cherish aspirations. If it 
cannot hate, neither can it love, nor con- 
trive, nor adjust, nor look to the future, 
nor think about “loftier levels” there. 

Professor Tyndall in the same address 
has given us an interesting anecdote of a 
very celebrated man whom the world has 
lately lost. He tells us that he heard the 
great Swiss naturalist Agassiz express an 
almost sad surprise that the Darwinian 
theory should have been so extensively 
accepted by the best intellects of our 
time. And this surprise seems again in 
some measure to have surprised Profes- 
sor Tyndall. Now it so happens that I 
have perhaps the means of explaining the 
real difficulty felt by Agassiz in accepting 
the modern theory of evolution. I had 
not seen that distinguished man _ for 
nearly five-and-thirty years. But he was 
one of those gifted beings who stamp an 
indelible impression on the memory ; and 
in 1842 he had left an enthusiastic letter 
on my father’s table at Inverary on find- 
ing it largely occupied by scientific works. 
Across that long interval of time I ven- 
tured lately to seek a renewal of acquaint- 
ance, and during the year which proved 
to be the last of his life I asked him some 
questions on his own views on the history 
and origin of organic forms. In his re- 
ply Agassiz sums up in the following 
words his objection to the theory of nat- 
ural selection as affording any satisfying 
explanation of the facts for which it pro- 
fesses to account: “The truth is, that 
life has all the wealth of endowment of 
the most comprehensive mental mani- 
festations, and none of the simplicity of 
physical phenomena.” 

ere we have the testimony of another 
among the very greatest of modern ob- 
servers that wealth — immense and im- 
measurable wealth — of mind is the one 
fact above all others observable in nature, 
and especially in the adaptations of or- 
ganic life. It was because he could see 
no adequate place or room reserved for 
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this fact in the theory of development 
that Agassiz rejected it as not satisfyin 
the conditions of the problem to be solved. 
Possibly this may be the fault of the 
forms in which it has been propounded, 
and of the strenuous endeavors of many 
of its supporters to shut out all interpreta- 
tions of ahigher kind. But of this we 
may be sure, that if men should indeed 
ultimately become convinced that species 
have been all born just as individuals are 
now all born, and that such has been the 
universal method of creation, this convic- 
tion will not only be found to be soluble, 
so to speak, in the old beliefs respecting 
a creative mind, but it will be unintelli- 
gible and inconceivable without them, so 
that men in describing the history and 
aim and direction of evolution, will be 
compelled to use substantially the same 
language in which they have hitherto 
spoken of the history of creation. 

Mr. Mivart has indeed remarked in a 
very able work,* that the teleological lan- 
guage used so freely by Mr. Darwin and 
others is purely metaphorical. But for 
what purpose are metaphors used? Is it 
not as a means of making plain to our 
own understandings the principle of 
things, and of tracing amid the varieties 
of phenomena the essential unities of 
nature? In this sense all language is 
full of metaphor, being indeed composed 
of little else. That is to say, the whole 
structure and architecture of language 
consists of words which transfer and 
apply to one sphere of investigation ideas 
which have been derived from another, 
because there also the same ideas are 
seen to be expressed, only under some 
difference of form. Accordingly when 
naturalists, describing plants or animals, 
use metaphorically the language of con- 
trivance to describe the adaptations of 
function, they must use it because they 
feel it to be a help in the understanding 
of the facts. When, for example, we are 
told that flowers are constructed in a 
peculiar manner “in order that” they 
may catch the probosces of moths or the 
backs of bees, and that this adaptation 
again is necessary “in order that” these 
insects should carry the fertilizing pollen 
from flower to flower, nothing more may 
be immediately intended by the writer 
than that all this elaborate mechanism 
does as a matter of fact attain this end, 
and that it may be fitly described “as if” 
it had been arranged “in order that” 
these things might happen. But this use 


* Genesis of Species. 
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of language is none the less an acknowl- 
edgment of the truth that the facts of 
nature are best brought home and ex- 
plained to the understanding by stating 
them in terms of the relation which they 
obviously bear to the familiar operations 
of our own mind and spirit. 

And this is the invariable result of all 
physical inquiry. In this sense nature is 
essentially anthropomorphic. Man sees 
his own mind reflected in it— his own, 
not in quantity but in quality —his own 
fundamental attributes of intellect, and, to 
a wonderful and mysterious degree, even 
his own methods of operation. 

It is really curious and instructive to 
observe how even those who struggle 
hardest to avoid the language of anthro- 
pomorphism in the interpretations of na- 
ture are compelled to make use of the 
analogies of our own mental operations as 
the only possible exponents of what we 
see. Let us look, for example, at the 
definition of life given by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. It is a very old endeavor to 
construct such definitions, and not a very 
profitable one: inasmuch as life is only 
known to us as itself, and all attempts to 
reduce it to other conceptions are gen- 
erally mere playing with empty words. 
But it is not without instruction to ob- 
serve that Mr. Spencer’s laborious analy- 
sis comes to this: “ Life is the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to exter- 
nal relations.” Bare, abstract, and eva- 
sive of characteristic facts as this formula 
is, it does contain at least one definite 
idea as to how life comes to be. Life is 
an “adjustment.” This is a purely an- 
thropomorphic conception, conveying the 
idea of that kind of co-ordination between 
different powers or elements which is the 
result of constructive purpose. I have 
already pointed out in a former chapter 
that all combinations are not adjustments. 
The whole force and meaning of the word 
consists in its reference to intentional 
arrangement. No combination can prop- 
erly be called an adjustment if it be purely 
accidental. When, therefore, life is rep- 
resented as an adjustment, this is the 
mental image which is reproduced; and 
in so far as it does reproduce this idea, 
and does consciously express it, the for- 
mula has at least some intelligible mean- 
ing. If, indeed, it has any plausibility or 
approach to truth at all, this is the ele- 
ment in it from which this plausibility is 
derived. 

We may take another case. Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold has invented a new phrase 
for that conception of a Divine Being 
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which alone, he thinks, can be justified 
by such evidence as we possess. And 
what is that phrase? “The Eternal, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteous- 
ness.” Surely whatever meaning there 
may be in this artificial and cumbrous 
phrase is entirely derived from its anthro- 
pomorphism. An agency which “ makes 
for” something —that something, too, 
being in the future, and being also in 
itself an abstract, moral, and intellectual 
conception — what can such an agency be 
conceived to be? “Making for” an ob- 
ject of any kind is a purely human image 
—an image, too, derived primarily not 
from the highest efforts of human will, 
but from those which are represented in 
the exercises of the body, and the skill 
with which, in athletic contentions, some 
distant goal may be reached and won. 
Such is the attempt of a very eminent man 
to instruct us how we are to think of God 
without seeing in him or in his world any- 
thing analogous to our own thought and 
work. 

Nor is it wonderful that this attempt 
should fail, when we consider what it is 
an attempt to do—to establish an abso- 
lute separation between man and nature; 
to set up man as something above nature, 
and outside of it; and yet to affirm that 
there is no other being, and no other 
intelligence in a like position. And if 
anything can render this attempt more 
unreasonable, it must be the further at- 
tempt to reach this result through science, 
—science, the very possibility of which 
depends upon and consists in the possi- 
bility of reducing all natural phenomena 
within the terms of human thought, so 
that its highest generalizations are always 
the most abstract intellectual conceptions. 
Science is the systematic knowledge of 
relations. But that which perceives rela- 
tions must be itself related. All expla- 
nation consists in nothing else than in 
establishing the relation which some 
order of external facts bears to some cor- 
responding order of thought; and it fol- 
lows from this truth, that the highest 
explanations of phenomena must always 
be those which establish such relations 
with the highest faculties of our nature. 
Professor Tyndall, in another part of his 
Belfast address, like many other writers 
of the present day, goes the length of 
saying that the great test of physical truth 
is what may be called its “ representabil- 
ity,” — that is to say, the degree in which 
a given physical conception can, from the 
analogies of experience, be represented 
in thought. But if our power of picturing 
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a physical fact distinctly be indeed an 
indication of a true physical analogy, how 
much more distinctly than any physical 
fact can we picture the characteristic 
workings of our own mental constitution ! 
Yet these are the conceptions which, we 
are told, we are not to cherish, because 
they are anthropomorphic—or, in other 
words, because of the very fact that they 
are so familiar to us, and their mental 
representability is so complete. 

Some, indeed, of our physical teachers, 
conscious of this necessary and involun- 
tary anthropomorphism of human thought 
and speech, struggle hard to expel it by 
inventing phrases which shall as far as 
possible avoid it. But it is well worthy 
of observation, that in exact proportion 
as these phrases do avoid it, they become 
incompetent to describe fully the facts of 
science. For example, take those incipi- 
ent changes in the substance of an egg 
by which the organs of the future animal 
are successively laid down — changes 
which have all reference to a purely pur- 
posive adaptation of that substance to the 
future discharge of separate and special 
functions. I have already referred * to 
the fact that these changes are now com- 
monly described as “ differentiations,” an 
abstract expression which simply means 
the establishment of differences, without 
any reference to the peculiar nature of 
those differences, or their relations to 
each other and to the whole. But the in- 
adequacy of this word to express the facts 
is surely obvious. The processes of dis- 
solution and decay are processes of dif- 
ferentiation as much as the process of 
growth and adaptation to living functions. 
Blood is differentiated just as much when, 
upon being spilt upon the ground, it sepa- 
rates into its inorganic elements, as when, 
circulating in the vessels, it bathes and 
feeds the various tissues of the living 
body. But these two operations are not 
only different, but absolutely opposite in 
kind, and there does not seem to be much 
light in that philosophy which insists on 
using the same formula of expression to 
describe them both. It is a phrase which 
empties the facts, as we can see and know 
them, of all that is special in our knowl- 
edge of them. It is possible, no doubt, 
by this and other similar artifices of lan- 
guage, so to deprive them — or at least to 
appear to deprive them — of their highest 
mental characters. More foolish than 
the fabled ostrich, we may try to shut our 
eyes against our own perceptions, or re- 
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fuse to register them in our language — 
resorting, for the sake of evasion, to some 
juggleries of speech. “ Potential exist- 
ence ” is another of those vague abstract 
conceptions which may be, and is, em- 
ployed for a like purpose. It may be 
applied indiscriminately to a mere slum- 
bering force, or to an unfulfilled intention, 
or to an undeveloped mental faculty, or 
to an elaborate preparation of foresight 
and design. If we desire to take refuge 
from the necessity of forming any distinct 
conceptions, such phrases are eminently 
convenient for the purpose, whilst under 
cover of them we may cheat ourselves 
into the belief that we have got hold of 
some definite idea, and perhaps even of 
an important truth. 

All who are puzzled and perplexed by 
the prevalent teaching on these high mat- 
ters should subject the language in which 
it is conveyed to a careful, systematic, 
and close analysis. It will be found to 
fall within one or other of these three 
classes. First, there is the phraseology 
of those who, without any thought either 
of theological dogma or of philosophical 
speculation, are, above all things, observ- 
ers, and who describe the facts they see 
in whatever language appears most fully 
and most naturally to convey what they 
see to others. The language of such men 
is what Mr. Darwin’s language almost 
always is — eminently teleological and 
anthropomorphic. Next, there is the lan- 
guage of those who purposely shut out 
this element of thought, and condemn it 
as unscientific. The language of this 
class is full of the vague abstract phrases 
to which I have referred, — “differen- 
tiation,” “ molecular change,” “harmony 
with environment,” and others of a like 
kind, — phrases which, in exact propor- 
tion to their abstract character, are eva- 
sive, and fall short of describing what is 
really seen. Lastly, we have the lan- 
guage of those who habitually ascribe to 
matter the properties of mind; using this 
language not metaphorically, like the old 
Aristotelians whom they despise, but lit- 
erally — declaring that mind, as we know 
it, must be considered as having been 
contained “potentially” in matter, and 
was once nothing but a cosmic vapor or a 
fiery cloud. Well may Professor Tyndall 
call upon us “radically to change our 
notions of matter,” if this be a true view 
of it; for in this view it becomes equiva- 
lent to “nature” in that largest and 
widest interpretation to which I referred 
at the close of the last chapter —viz., 
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“sum of all existence.” But if this phi- 
losophy be true, let us at least cease to 
condemn, as the type of all absurdity, the 
old medizval explanations of material 
phenomena, which ascribe to them af- 
fections of the mind. If matter be so 
widened in meaning as to be the mother 
and source of mind, it must surely be 
right and safe enough to see in it those 
dispositions and phenomena which are 
nothing but its product in ourselves. 

The truth is, that this conception of 
matter and of nature, which is associated 
with vehement denunciations of anthro- 
pomorphism, is itself founded on nothing 
else but anthropomorphism pushed to its 
very farthest limit. It is entirely derived 
from and founded on the fact that mind, 
as we see it in ourselves, is in this world 
inseparably connected with a material or- 
ganism, and on the further assumption 
that mind is inconceivable or cannot be 
inferred except in the same connection. 
This would be a very unsafe conclusion, 
even if the connection between our bod- 
ies and our minds were of such a nature 
that we could not conceive the separation 
of the two. But so far is this from being 
the case, that, as Professor Tyndall most 
truly says, “It is a connection which we 
know only as an inexplicable fact, and we 
try tosoar in a vacuum when we seek to 
comprehend it.” The universal testimony 
of human speech —that sure record of 
the deepest metaphysical truths — proves 
that we cannot but think of the body and 
the mind as separate — of the mind as 
our proper selves, and of the body as in- 
deed external to it. Let us never forget 
that life, as we know it here below, is the 
antecedent or the cause of organization, 
and not its product; that the peculiar 
combinations of matter which are the 
homes and abodes of life are prepared and 
shaped under the control and guidance of 
that mysterious power which we know as 
vitality; and that no discovery of science 
has ever been able to reduce it to a lower 
level, or to identify it with any purely ma- 
terial force. And, lastly, we must remem- 
ber, that even if it be true that life and 
mind have some inseparable connection 
with the forces which are known to us as 
material, this would not make the supreme 
agencies in nature, or nature as a whole, 
less anthropomorphic, but greatly more: 
so that it would, if possible, be even more 
unreasonable than it is now to condemn 
man when he sees in nature a mind hav- 
ing real analogies with his own. 

And now what is the result of this ar- 
gument — what is its scope and bearing? 
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Truly it is a very wide scope indeed — 
nothing less than this: that nothing in 
philosophy, in theology, in belief, can be 
reasonably rejected or condemned on the 
sole ground that it is anthropomorphic. 
That is to say, no adverse presumption 
can arise against any conception, or any 
idea, or any doctrine on the mere ground 
that it rests on the analogies of human 
thought. This is a position — purely 
negative and defensive though it be— 
from which we cannot be dislodged, and 
which holds under its destructive fire a 
thousand different avenues of attack. 

But this is not all. Another result of 
the same argument is to establish a pre- 
sumption the other way. All the analo- 
gies of human thought are in themselves 
analogies of nature, and in proportion as 
they are built up or are perceived by mind 
in its higher attributes and work, they are 
part and parcel of natural truth. Man — 
he whom the Greeks called anthropos, 
because, as it has been supposed, he is 
the only being whose look is upwards — 
man is a part of nature, and no artificial 
definitions can separate him from it. 
And yet in another sense it is true that 
man is above nature — outside of it; and 
in this aspect he is the very type and im- 
age of the “supernatural.” The instinct 
which sees this image in him is a true in- 
stinct, and the consequent desire of athe- 
istic philosophy to banish anthropomor- 
phism from our conceptions is dictated 
by an obvious logical necessity. But in 
this necessity the system is_ self-con- 
demned. Every advance of science is a 
new testimony to the supremacy of mind, 
and to the correspondence between the 
mind of man and the mind which is su- 
preme in nature. Nor yet will it be 
possible, in the face of science, to revive 
that nature-worship which breathes in so 
many of the old religions of mankind. 
For in exalting mind, science is ever mak- 
ing plainer and plainer the inferior posi- 
tion of the purely physical aspects of 
nature — the vague character of what we 
know as matter and material force. Has 
not science, for example, even in these 
last few years, rendered forever impossi- 
ble one of the oldest and most natural of 
the idolatries of the world? It has dis- 
closed to us the physical constitution of 
the sun — that great heavenly body which 
is one of the chief proximate causes of all 
that we see and enjoy on earth, and which 
has seemed most naturally the very image 
of the Godhead to millions of the human 
race. We now know the sun to be sim- 
ply a very large globe of solid and of gas- 
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eous matter, in a state of fierce and flam- 
ing incandescence. No man can worship 
a ball of fire, however big; nor can he 
feel grateful to it, nor love it, nor adore it, 
even though its beams be to him the very 
light of life. Neither in it nor in the mere 
physical forces of which it is the centre, 
can we see anything approaching to the 
rank and dignity of even the humblest 
human heart. “ What know we greater 
than the soul?” Itisonly when we come 
to think of the co-ordination and adjust- 
ment of these physical forces as part 
of the mechanism of the heavens, it is 
only, in short, when we recognize the 
mental — that is, the anthropomorphic — 
element, that the universe becomes glori- 
ous and intelligible, as indeed a cosmos; 
a system of order and beauty adapted to 
the various ends which we see actuall 
attained, and to a thousand others whic 
we can only guess. No philosophy can 
be true which allows that we see in nature 
the most intimate relations with our in- 
tellectual conceptions of space and time 
and force, but denies that we can ever 
see any similar relation with our concep- 
tions of purpose and design, or with those 
still higher conceptions which are embod- 
iedin our sense of justice and in our love 
of righteousness, and in our admiration of 
the * quality of mercy.” These elements 
in the mind of man are not less certain 
than others to have some correlative in the 
mind which rules in nature. Assuredly, 
in the supreme government of the uni- 
verse these are not less likely than other 
parts of our mental constitution to have 
some part of the natural system related 
to them — so related that the knowledge 
of it shall be at once their interpretation 
and fulfilment. Neither brute matter nor 
inanimate force can supply either the one 
or the other. If there be one truth more 
certain than another, one conclusion more 
securely founded than another, not on 
reason only, but on every other faculty of 
our nature, it is this —that there is noth- 
ing but mind that we can respect; nothing 
but heart that we can love; nothing but a 
perfect combination of the two that we 
can adore. 

And yet it cannot be denied that among 
the many difficulties and the many mys- 
teries by which we are surrounded, per- 
haps the greatest of all difficulties and 
the deepest of all mysteries concerns the 
limits within which we can, and beyond 
which we cannot, suppose that we bear 
the image of Him who is the source of life. 
It seems as if on either side our thoughts 
are in danger of doing some affront to the 
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majesty of heaven —on the one hand, if 
we suppose the Creator to have made us 
with an intense desire to know him, but 
yet destitute of any faculties capabie of 
forming even the faintest conception of 
his nature; on the other hand, if we sup- 
pose that creatures such as (only too well) 
we know ourselves to be, can image the 
high and the holy one who inhabiteth 
eternity. Both these aspects of the truth 
are vividly represented in the language of 
those who “ at sundry times and in divers 
manners” have spoken most powerfully 
to the world upon divine things. On the 
one hand we have such strong but simple 
images as those which represent the 
Almighty as “ walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day,” or as speaking to the Jew- 
ish lawgiver “ face to face, as a man speak- 
eth with his friend;” on the other hand 
we have the solemn and emphatic decla- 
ration of St. John that “no man hath seen 
God at any time.” In the sublime poetry 
of Job we have at once the most touching 
and almost despairing complaints of the 
inaccessibility and inscrutability of God, 
and also the most absolute confidence in 
such a knowledge of his character as to 
support and — unbounded trust. In 
the Psalms we have these words ad- 
dressed to the wicked as conveying the 
most severe rebuke, “ Thou thoughtest 
that I was altogether such an one as thy- 
self.” 

And perhaps this word “ altogether” 
indicates better than any other the true 
reconciliation of apparent contradictions. 
In the far higher light which Christianity 
claims to have thrown on the relations of 
man to God, the same solution is in 
clearer terms presented to us. “ Know- 
ing in part and prophesying in part,” 
“seeing through a glass darkly,” and 
many other forms of expression, imply at 
once the reality and yet the partial char- 
acter of the truths which on these high 
matters our faculties enable us to attain. 
And this idea is not only consistent, but 
is inseparably connected with that sense 
of limitation which we have already seen 
to be one of the most remarkable and sig- 
nificant facts connected with our mental 
constitution. There is not one of the 
higher powers of our mind in respect of 
which we do not feel that “we are tied 
and bound by the weight of our infirmi- 
ties.” Therefore we can have no diffi- 
culty in conceiving all our own powers 
exalted to an indefinite degree. And 
thus it is that although all goodness, and 
power, and knowledge, must, in respect to 
quality, be conceived of as we know them 
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in ourselves, it does not follow that they 
can only be conceived of according to the 
measure which we ourselves supply. 
These considerations show — first, that 
as the human mind is the highest created 
thing of which we have any knowledge, 
its conceptions of what is greatest in the 
highest degree must be founded on what 
it knows to be the greatest and highest in 
itself; and, secondly, that we have no dif- 
ficulty in understanding how this image 
of the Highest may, ol must be, faint — 
without being at all unreal or untrue. 
There are, moreover, as we have seen, 
some remarkable features connected with 
our consciousness of limitation pointing 
to the conclusion that we have faculties 
enabling us to recognize certain truths 
when they are presented to us, which we 
could never have discovered for ourselves. 
The sense of mystery which is some- 
times so oppressive to us, and which is 
never more oppressive than when we try 
to fathom and understand some of the 
commonest questions affecting our own 
life and nature, suggests arid confirms 
this representation of the facts. For this 


sense of oppression can only arise from 
some organs of mental vision watching 
for a light which they have been formed 
to see, but from which our own investiga- 


tions cannot lift the veil. If that veil is 
to be lifted at all, the evidence is that it 
must be lifted for us. Physical science 
does not even tend to solve any one of 
the ultimate questions which it concerns 
us most to know, and which it interests 
us most to ask. It is according to the 
analogy and course of nature that to these 
questions there should be some answer- 
ing voice, and that it should tell us things 
such as we are able in some measure to 
understand. Nor ought it to be a thing 
incredible to us —or even difficult to be- 
lieve — that the system disclosed should 
be in a sense anthropomorphic —that is 
to say, that it should bear some yery near 
relation to our own forms of thought, to 
our own faculties of mind, and soul, and 
spirit. For all we do know, and all the 
rocesses of thought by which knowledge 
is acquired, involve and imply the truth 
that our mind is indeed made in some 
real sense in the image of the Creator, 
although intellectually its powers are very 
gg ,and morally its condition is very 
ow. 

In this last element of consciousness, 
however — not the limitation of our intel- 
lectual powers, but the unworthiness of 
our moral character—we come upon a 
fact differing from any other which we 





have hitherto considered. It is not so 
easy to assign to it any consistent place 
in the unities of nature. What it is and 
what it appears to indicate, must form 
the subject of another chapter. 


From The Day of Rest. 
DON JOHN. 
A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER I. 


It may be doubted whether in all Lon- 
don there is, considering its width and 
the size of its houses, a more gloomy 
street than Upper Harley Street. 

The houses in this fine street are too 
deep to be lighted well within; and so 
high as to give it on a dull day very much 
the effect of an exceedingly long railway 
cutting between two high hills. 

Some years ago a very young woman 
in a widow’s cap was furtively peeping 
out from an upper window in the front of 
one of these houses, and as she gazed 
down towards Cavendish Square and up 
towards Harley Place she made the above 
comparison in her mind. 

It was rather a dull day in the begin- 
ning of April, but she did not find the 
gloom of a London spring at all depress- 
ing, for she was sometimes allowed to 
take the baby, now lying in a frilled bassi- 
net behind her, into Oxford Street, where 
she could feast her eyes on the splendid 
contents of the shop windows, or she 
might stroll into the Soho bazaar, or she 
would be taken for a drive in the park 
with her charge by the baby’s mother, for 
she was wet-nurse to the said baby, and 
thus found herself for the first time in 
her life a personage of great importance, 
whose tastes were to be consulted, whose 
dinner was by no means to be delayed, 
and whose comfort and even pleasure 
were considered to be of consequence. 

To do her justice, she gave herself 
fewer airs than most of her class, and 
did her best for the baby, who was the 
child of a lawyer in excellent practice. 

His name, the very same as that of his 
son, was Donald Johnstone; he was of 
Scotch extraction, but his family had 
been for two generations settled in the 
south. 

Maria Jane Aird, such was the name 
of the nurse, had been highly recom- 
mended to her present place; and, in 
order to take it, had left her own young 
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infant under the charge of her mother. 
But that she fretted after him now and 
then, she would have been thoroughly 
content; for she had not much loved 
the young husband whom, to please her 
mother, she had married. She was con- 
soled now, for he had been already dead 
six months; the main regret she still felt 
was that during his long illness (he was a 
carpenter) all his savings had been spent, 
so that she had nothing whereon to begin 
life again, and had even become familiar 
before the birth of her child with both 
want and cold. 

She was a sweet-tempered young crea- 
ture, had never done any particular good 
in the world, but then what opportunity 
had she found ? for the same reason pos- 
sibly she had never done any particular 
harm. 

She had one habit which Mrs. John- 
stone, the baby’s mother, did not like; 
she was constantly reading books from a 
circulating library. Some of these were 
dirty, and smelt of tobacco; Mrs. John- 
stone had remarked more than once that 
she did not approve of books of that kind 
in the same room with the baby. 

He was her only son, and a very pre- 
cious infant; everything that love and 
money could do was to be lavished on 
him. His three little sisters were in the 
country under the charge of an old ser- 
vant, and just as Mrs. Aird withdrew her 
head and cautiously shut down the win- 
dow, a boy with a telegram in his hand 
came up the street, containing a very 
important message concerning them. 
They were expected home that very after- 
noon, and their father was gone to fetch 
them. 

Mrs. Aird, as she turned, looked about 
the wide chamber, with that kind of exul- 
tation which comes of a fresh and advan- 
tageous change. 

It was before the date when the browns 
we use on our wall papers began to be 
reverently studied from Thames mud, 
and the greens and yellows from mouldy 
cheese. Noone as yet toned down ten- 
der, dirty drab within to match the form- 
less, smoky drab without, no one adored 
rhubarb tints, or admired the color result- 
ing from mixtures of cocoa and milk. 

The walls here were all one flush of 
comely cabbage roses making the most 
of themselves, in quantities enough if 
they could have been gathered to fill 
several ,clothes-baskets. They sprawled 
quite innocent of artistic propriety over 
a paper satin-soft, and glossy, and in hue 
of a delicate dove-color. There was gild- 
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ing about certain picture-frames, and pink 
flutings and embroidered muslin draped 
the dressing-table. The baby, as a little 
god of love, was half smothered in lace 
rillings, his little quilt was edged with 
swan’s down, and all his surroundings 
were enriched with fine needlework. All 
was gay and fresh and clean. 

Mrs. Aird, hearing a step on the stairs, 
thrust away her novel, took up a piece of 
needlework, and at the same moment 
Mrs. Johnstone came in, looking very 
much flushed and agitated. 

The nurse set a chair for her, but she 
was too restless to sit down. She hada 
telegram in her hand. 

“This has just come from Mr. John- 
stone,” she said; “it is about the little 
girls, nurse.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am.” 

“Mr. Johnstone telegraphed from 
Reading Station.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” repeated the nurse ; 
“T hope there’s nothing wrong?” 

“T don’t know, I hope not; but he says 
my eldest little girl has a slight rash on 
her neck.” 

“ Dear, ma’am!” exclaimed the nurse, 
“don’t flurry yourself so; consider how 
ill you have been. I dare say it’s noth- 
ing; might I see the message ? ” 

With a trembling hand Mrs. Johnstone 
held out the telegram. It ran thus :— 

“Have only just observed that Irene 
has a slight rash on her neck; séems 
unwell, and is cross. Send baby into 
lodgings before we arrive. I hope noth- 
ing of consequence. If doctor says so, 
can have him back to-morrow.” 

Upwards of twenty words; how these 
gentlefolks throw away their money! 
This was the nurse’s first thought; after 
it crowded in others that nearly took her 
breath away. 

“T understand, I am told, Mrs. Aird, 
that your mother lives at Dartford, and 
has the care of your baby.” 

“Yes; ma’am; it is a very nice, clean 
place.” 

“Oh, I have of course no thought of 
sending you there for only one night.” 

Mrs. Aird showed no disappointment 
in her face ; she only said, — 

“This handsome street and these 
squares about here never have any card 
up to show they let lodgings.” 

“Oh, no, no; and there is so little 
time ; what can I do?” 

“There’s Kew; is that far off, ma’am ?” 

“ Kew, yes, of course it is; but why?” 

“7 have a friend there, close to Kew 
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comes from the same place in Oxford- 
shire that my poor husband did, and 
she told me this very morning that an 
artist gentleman had just left her, and 
she wished she could hear of ,another 
let.” 

“T hope it would be only for a night,” 
mused the mother. 

“She is the cleanest woman that ever 
was,” urged the nurse, “and I am sure 
she would not charge much.” 

“It would be sure to be for two nights,” 
thought Mrs. Aird. “I can telegraph as 
well as other people, and I might get a 
sight of my blessed baby.” 

“ Ma’am, I would not deceive you for 
the world,” she cried, the clear color at a 
thought of this possibility flushing up all 
over her face and throat. 

“You mean that this person is really 
clean and respectable ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And no other lodgers taken?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, the house is too small 
for that.” 

“Tt is a healthy place?” 

“Oh, yes, close to the gardens.” 

“ And in half an hour they will be here; 
ring the bell, Mrs. Aird.” 

“The baby is ready dressed to go out,” 
proceeded the nurse as she rose. 

“ And the carriage,” sighed the mother, 
“is already at the door.” 

It had been ordered in fact to take 
Mrs. Johnstone out. 

“If I trust you for this one night,” she 
leaded, “you will not leave my dear 
aby for a moment?” 

“No, ma’am, it cuts me to the heart to 
see you so trembling. I would not, I 
assure you, as.I ama Christian. But I'll 
be bound there’s very little the matter 
with little miss; perhaps it’s scarlatina 
she’s got coming on, and all children 
must have that; the baby could not have 
it at a better time.” 

The sight of Mrs. Johnstone’s nervous 
anxiety and changing color wrung these 
words from the nurse almost in spite of 
herself, and though she longed to go; but 
the bell was soon answered by a house- 
maid who was told to help Mrs. Aird at 
once in packing the baby’s clothes. 

Mrs. Aird observed with excitement 
and joy that though the baby was to come 
back to-morrow, enough clothes were put 
up to last him at least a week. She her- 
self was told to take a box of clothes 
with her, and in a very few minutes all 
was ready. 

“T shall hope to drive over for you to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Johnstone, and in the 
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mean while she gave her twelve postage 
cards and three pounds, in case she 
should not be able to come, charged her 
not to return without further orders, and 
took leave of her baby, with floods of 
passionate tears. 

In the comfortable closed carriage the 
nurse was driven through the streets in a 
state of exultation scarcely to be de- 
scribed; here at least was absolute free- 
dom for twenty-four hours, and if it proved 
that there really was any danger of infec- 
tion, she might be left there some days, 
and manage to send her mother money to 
Dartford to buy a third-class ticket with, 
so that she might be willing to bring over 
the baby. 

This would be a costly pleasure cer- 
tainly, but her circumstances as she un- 
derstood them were so comfortable that 
she could afford it well. 

That very afternoon, having taken a 
friendly leave of the coachman and foot- 
man, and established herself in all state 
in the clean, tidy lodgings which were 
everything she had described, Mrs. Aird 
wrote to her mother to relate these cir- 
cumstances, dwelt on her longing to see 
her child, and expressed a naive, and 
perhaps not unnatural, hope that the 7ash 
might turn out to be scarlatina, in which 
case she was likely, as she thought, to 
have her time to herself for at least a 
week, and she should take it hard if her 
— did not spare a day to bring the 

aby. 

The next day passed and no notice was 
taken of Mrs. Aird; Mrs. Johnstone did 
not appear, and a card was posted to her 
according to her directions, 

The following day Mrs. Aird’s spirits 
were put into a flutter by the arrival of a 
telegram, in which she was informed that 
the little Miss Johnstone really had got 
scarlatina, that Mrs. Johnstone’s doctor 
would pay her a visit that day at four 
o’clock, and that he would give her any 
directions which she might need. 

Mrs. Aird was ready to receive the 
doctor. She was so fresh, clean, cosy, 
and cheerful, that she looked a very ideal 
nurse, and the baby, only six weeks old 
(her own being one fortnight older), looked 
already the better for her ministrations. 

The little lodgings were so neat, the 
house so detached in its pretty little 
garden, the air so pleasant, that alto- 
gether the doctor was very well satisfied. 
“You may be here a week yet,” he ob- 
served, knowing that if she was found to 
be doing her duty she would be there 
much longer. “Of course it is perfectly 
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understood that you are never to go into 
London.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, and I have no such wish, 
I am sure. I have not a single friend 
there.” 

“Nor are you to go into any houses 
here.” 

“Sir, I have not a single acquaintance 
anywhere near.” 

“Of course you are to have no commu- 
nication with Mr. Johnstone’s servants, 
not even by letter.” 

“ You have not been there, then, sir?” 

It was taking a great liberty in the 
nurse to say that. 

“Certainly I have,” he answered a little 
sternly; “that is another thing, doctors 
understand these matters, doctors never 
convey infection.” 

“No, sir,” answered Mrs. Aird, as an 
echo of his words, but not as conveying 
any opinion of her own; “I hope the 
little girl is not very ill?” she continued. 

“Oh, no, quite an ordinary case.” 

The doctor then stepped out into the 
road. 

“You are in a position of great trust, 
Mrs. Aird. Prove yourself worthy of it 
for your own sake. Mr. and Mrs. John- 
stone are both rich and kind. By-the-by, 
I may be expected to drop in any day.” 

“ Yes, sir, at what time?” 

“ At any time.” 

“ Then I had better never take the baby 
out of sight of the house.” 

“1 don’t say that, I will always send a 
telegram an hour or so before I come, and 
if you take care never to be away more 
than an hour I shall be sure to find you.” 

He thus effectually prevented her from 
doing more than take the baby for a walk, 
but she by her absolutely contented face 
when he spoke, prevented his thinking it 
needful to come. She evidently did not 
mind the restraint at all, and he left her 
without having the remotest intention of 
going near her any more. The baby was 
thriving, the nurse was well, the lodgings 
were all that he could wish, the young 
woman had no friend, and believed her- 
self liable to frequent supervision. 

But why was the nurse so well con- 
tented to stay at home? Because she 
had got an answer to her letter from her 
mother, and it set forth, to her great joy 
and surprise, that this frugal and respect- 
able woman, having made up her mind to 
leave her lodgings at Dartford, where she 

ot as “ Maria well knew such a poor liv- 
ing out of the washing,” was coming up 
with the baby to her old quarters at the 
back of Kensington Square, and to-mor- 
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row might be expected to drop in to an 
early dinner, and, if it was not an i!! con- 
veniency, could enjoy a pork chop or two 
and a green gooseberry pudding. 

Mrs. Aird could hardly believe her good 
fortune. She sawat once a reason, though 
not the reason, for this sudden resolution. 
She was herself to have every comfort; if 
more pork chops were eaten than could 
have been expected, no questions would 
be asked provided the baby was well and 
flourishing. Her mother intended, of 
course, to come and share in some of the 
good things. The friend in the lodgings 
would never tell that she might now and 
then have cooked for two instead of for 
one. Moreover the mother had hinted 
already that she might as well constitute 
herself the baby’s washerwoman as allow 
any other woman to have that post. Mrs. 
Aird was rather late the next morning, 
and was about to dress the baby, who, 
having only just been washed, was sprawl- 
ing on her knee, a little red, limp, crying 
creature, when, to her delight, her mother 
with her own baby came in. 

“Oh, mother, mother, take this one,” 
she cried, “and give me mine!” 

The exchange was instantly effected, 
and Mrs. Aird began to devour her own 
baby with kisses. Her mother laid the 
little Johnstone down on the bed, and let 
him comfort himself as well as he could 
with his own tiny fist, while she carefully 
took off and folded her own best shawl, 
and put on an apron. 

“A nice little fellow,” she then said, 
looking at him critically. “A fine boy I 
call him, for he’s as big as yours already, 
and a fortnight younger. A nice fresh 
skin,” she continued, taking him up and 
turning him over on her competent moth- 
erly arm, “not a spot nor — nor —nor a 
mark about him. Yes, he’s as near as 
may be the same weight as yours.” 

The young mother, absorbed in her 
child, took no notice of these remarks, 
but tenderly cuddling her own baby 
against her neck, said, sighing, — 

“ And to think he’s weaned! Oh, how 
much more interesting he does look than 
that other woman’s child.” 

“La!” cried her mother, “how can you 
say so, Maria! I call that real, real fool- 
ish. Interesting indeed, one’s just as in- 
teresting as—as the other, same size, 
same blue eyes, and what little down there 
is on their heads, just the same color.” 

“Well, mother, you were all for my 
having a nurse-child, so you’re bound to 
make out it’s for the best.” 





“And I hope it'll prove for the best, 
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my —my girl,” said the mother, with a 
slow, quiet impressiveness. “Well, if 
this child ain’t gone off to sleep! I'll 
just wrap him in—in the nursing apron 
and put him in his cot. I’ve brought you 
a bundle, Maria,” she continued, cau- 
tiously lifting the child. “ A bundle with 
your two old print gowns in it, no need 
for you to go tramping up and —and 
down these dull roads in your good new 
clothes. Did you manage to—to get 
those library books returned? I should 
be loath for you to get into trouble, through 
their being sent for to the house, such a 
lot as you had too by what you wrote.” 

“Yes, mother, I got them back: I had 
to send them from here by the carrier, 
and send the ninepence too in stamps for 
the reading of them.” 

“See how you waste your money,” an- 
swered her mother, cautiously laying the 
baby in his cot, “read, read, forever read ; 
that’s what came of —of my settling at 
Kensington, and your going to S’Mary 
Abbots’ schools. What a man the old 
vicar is, to be sure! If all the S’Mary 
Abbots’ scholars can’t read the — the 
smallest print and —and write the long- 
est word as soon as look at them, it’s 
not for want of his worriting after them. 
Little he cares, I’ll be bound, what your 
mother had to pay in that very High 
Street for novels for you to read by can- 
die-light in bed (all along of his being so 
keen after the learning). It’s a wonder 
you did not burn the house down!” 

“ Mother,” said Mrs. Aird, “I don’t 
want Mrs. Johnstone to know I was 
brought up at Kensington; she’s not 
aware but what we’ve lived at Dartford 
all our lives, instead of only while poor 
Lancey was with us.” 

“Of course not,” answered her mother, 
with gentle deliberation, which derived 
emphasis from a very slight impediment 
in her speech. “And she never need, 
Ma — Maria.” 

She showed this imperfection of speech 
very little unless she was excited or agi- 
tated, and this is the exact contrary of 
what happens in most cases. 

“She hates the notion of my so much 
as looking at poor people, as if the very 
air of them could foul her child,” said the 
daughter. 

“ Most of ’em do.” 

“And as to your coming all the way 
from Dartford through me wanting to set 
my eyes on my own just for an hour, she’d 
never believe it.” 

“ Just like ’em again, dut most of us is 
even with ’em, Ma— Maria. And it 
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does see — seem a good deal to act out for 
—for an hour or two, it does in — deed, 
Maria.” 

“Well, mother, it does; but you see I 
sent the money.” 

“ Ay,” continued the mother, Mrs. Pear- 
son by name, with her gentle, slow hes- 
itation, “and don’t you go hiring your 
rubbishing no—novels here. It might 
be found out. And —and—and I’ve — 
I’ve lit on two or three first — first-rate 
ones, that I brought with me, shilling 
ones, I got half — half-price — Ma — Ma- 
ria.” 

“Why should mother be so put out 
about the novels?” thought Mrs. Aird; 
“I’ve not heard her talk so badly I don’t 
know when.” 

“ What are you doing, mother?” 

“ Well, I’m not fond of washing frocks 
constant! you’re crumpling the child’s 
robe, and he —he—poor little fellow! 
has — has but one. I'll lay it by till we — 
we—go home. And how’s Mrs. Leach, 
Ma — Maria?” (Mrs. Leach was the 
landlady.) 

“ She’s well, and full of joy; got work 
for nine days to come, morning till night, 
charing. I’m to have my dinner cooked 
at the et wth and I shall oblige her 
by making my bed, and that.” 

Master Lancelot Aird, having been di- 
vested of his best frock, was now laid in 
his mother’s bed, with his bottle, over 
which he also fell asleep. Mrs. Aird let 
her mother know that now she could do 
as she liked she dined at twelve, and then 
she could enjoy her tea at four o'clock, 
and eat a good supper by half past eight. 

“T wonder how you'll do when you’ve 
weaned this child,” observed the mother, 
her capricious impediment quite gone; 
“you'll find a difference then, my girl.” 

“Don’t talk of that, mother; I hope 
that won’t be for six months at least.” 

* Tt’ll be no trouble,” replied the mother, 
“be it sooner or later—sooner or later, 
Ma— Maria. For by what you told me, 
he has been used to have the bottle once 
a day from his birth. I had no trouble 
with —with yours, my —my— my girl. 
And —and if their being as like as—as 
two peas is any — any rule, you'll have 
none with — with him.” 

“ There she goes again,” thought Mrs. 
Aird, quite impressed by the uncommon 
degree of discomfort that her mother was 
suffering. 

Then it all went off again, the dinner 
was carried into the tiny parlor, the two 
babes slept in peace, and the two women, 
leaving the door open, sat down to enjoy 
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themselves, a pot of porter, and some new 
bread, and other luxuries being set on the 
table. 

“Mrs. Leach doesn’t so much as know 
I brought your child,” said Mrs. Pearson, 
the young widow’s mother. 

“Why should she, mother ?” answered 
Mrs. Aird sharply; “she might take it 
into her head to tell Mrs. Johnstone.” 

The mother nodded with an air of wis- 
dom andtriumph. ‘ The children have all 
got the scarlatina now, my girl, and one of 
them is very ill.” 

“ How do you know, mother ?” 

“TI went and inquired. Said I to the 
cook, she was cleaning the steps, ‘ 1/rs. 
Thompson’s love, and has heard the little 
Johnstones are ill, and I was to inquire.’ 
She told me all I wanted to know. Mrs. 
Johnstone’s very unwell herself, and the 
servants say she’ll my meng | fret herself 
sick, so ill as she has just been, and she 
won’t leave the children a _ minute. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘you won’t forget to give 
Mrs. Thompson’s love to your lady ;’ and 
I left. You’ve some days to yourself, my 

irl, yet.” 

“So I think, mother.” 

“ Then — then — then do — your best.” 

“Yes, mother, why not?” answered 
Mrs. Aird carelessly, when at last her 
mother had managed to utter these words. 
Mrs, Aird now went into the little kitchen 
and fetched in the pudding, she was by 
no means too proud to wait on herself 
when her friend and landlady was busy. 

And now that this comfortable meal 
was over, Mrs. Pearson, to her daughter’s 
great surprise, expressed a strong wish to 
see Kew Gardens. “ Butas you’ve never 
dressed the baby, Maria,” she continued, 
“along of his being asleep, you have no 
call to come too, you can see them any 
day. There he is awake, I hear him stir- 
ring, and yours ‘Il wake too directly.” 
She stepped out into the road, and before 
her daughter had recovered from the sur- 
prise of feeling that there was something 
unusual about her mother, she was gone. 
“111— I’ll— I'll be in by tea-time, my — 
my girl,” she said; “undo the bundle and 
put in any —anything you have for the 
wash, and I’ll take it with me.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. PEARSON had no sooner departed 
than the Johnstone baby began to cry lus- 
tily. His nurse took him up, and while she 
sat on the side of the bed, satisfying his 
little wants, she gazed at her own child 
with tender love. 

Two or three tears rolled down her 





comely cheeks, while the alien baby 
made himself at home at her breast, and 
half choked his greedy little self, over the 
nourishment she had sold away from her 
own. 

As she held her nursling with one hand, 
she drew towards her the bundle her 
mother had brought with the other, un- 
tied the knots, shook out her two gowns, 
and three shabby little volumes fell away 
from them on to the bed. She lifted one, 
and a sudden touch of self-consciousness 
made her feel how odd it was that her 
mother should have accidentally lighted 
on such a story; but she put it aside 
without another thought, for she had read 
it before, and it was not interesting. 
Then she took up the next, and when she 
saw that it was on the same subject —a 
very common and favorite subject with 
writers of fiction — she no longer thought 
there was any accident in the matter. 
Her mother, she perceived, had brought 
these books to her on purpose to suggest 
what she did not dare to say. She took 
up the third book — one very dirty volume 
from an old-fashioned story called “‘ The 
Changeling.” 

She turned very pale; her first thought 
was one of almost unreasonable anger 
against her mother. If she had been 
minded to do this thing, as she now per- 
ceived, she could not have done it with- 
out an accomplice, without doubling, 
therefore, the slender chance of escape 
from detection. She felt that a long- 
ing that such a thing could have been 
done had already existed deep down in 
her heart. She accused her mother as 
alone having given it form and possibility. 
The little nursling, now fed to the full, was 
awake and quiet in her arms ; but tempta- 
tion was too new to be acted on. She put 
on his fine and ample clothes, all but his 
robe, and laying him down beside the 
other babe, began to recall the things her 
mother had said. They had the same- 
colored eyes, the same-colored down on 
their heads, they were about the same 
size; but as to bringing the remote ro- 
mances of a bygone age into families that 
lived in Harley Street, and sent a baby 
with his nurse to Kew — now, at this very 
present time —it was a thing too arduous 
for thought, too wicked for every-day life. 
An Irish castle —tumble-down, haunted 
by ghosts, and full of retainers — had 
been the scene of one of these stories. A 
fugitive family hundreds of years ago had 
stolen away the heir of the house in an- 
other, and had left their child in its stead. 

Inthe third, children were also changed 
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at nurse — but there was a gipsy in the 
case, and there were awful midnight in- 
cantations, and the nurse was conjured 
into the crypt of a ruined chapel, far 
among the Scotch mountains; and there 
the baby was charmed away from her, and 
an elf-child left in her arms. 

She mocked at her mother, and was 
sore against her in her heart. She was 
holding up the broidered robe of her 
nursling ; did it look like anything that 
her child could wear upon his pretty low- 
born limbs without detection? Yes! 
There was nothing to choose. He was 
the finer child of the two; at least, if 
there was anything to choose between 
them. 

It was time he had his bottle. She 
would warm its contents for him. She 
did so, and her tears fell fast, as she leaned 
over the little kitchen fire. 

When he had finished this meal — each 
child being full dressed, excepting that it 
had its frock off — she thought she should 
like to see how her child would look in 
the beautiful robe. She put it on; and to 
her fond eyes he seemed to become it far 
better than the other did. To change 
them! Oh, that such a thing could be! 


But she was not unreasonable; she knew 
as well as possible that it could not; but, 


for the moment — only for the moment — 
her child should look like the gentleman’s 
son. Nature was not unfair at the first; 
the carpenter’s baby as he had come from 
her hand was as fair, as refined, as inno- 
cent in aspect as he could be. It would 
only be when art stepped in and educated 
him, that he would be, however he might 
dress, all the cockney and all the carpen- 
ter. 

His mother (over the Johnstone baby’s 
robe) put on the delicate blue cashmere 
cloak, enriched with swan’s down, and the 
pretty satin hood, with its lace cockade, 
and sat hanging over him with a yearn- 
ing sense of envy against the other baby 
and a rapture of pride in him. 

She did not care whether her mother 
came in or not. She would by no means 
do this thing. In fact, it could not be 
done with the least chance of success — 
but not the less, her mother should know 
she perceived she had been tempted — 
not the less. A sudden qualm at the 
nurse’s heart. A noise of wheels! A 
dust rising up! A carriage!—oh, mis- 
fortune, a carriage, —and both the chil- 
dren in the house; she herself, sitting in 
the little bedroom, which was on the 
ground-floor and led out of the sitting- 
room, must have been plainly seen by its 
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one occupant —a lady; and this lady was 
now descending. It was Mr. Johnstone’s 
mother. Something must be done, and 
done instantly. But nothing could ever 
make things come right if it were discov- 
ered that two babies were in the house 
and one of them her own. She had but 
one instant to decide! the lady was com- 
ing up the tiny garden. The little John- 
stone was lying contentedly on the bed — 
no time to dress him, no time to undress 
the other. She kept her own baby on her 
arm, and in sheer desperation opened the 
bedroom door, and shutting it behind her, 
came to meet her guest with a curtsy 
and awelcome. Something sadly like a 
prayer was on her trembling lips — her 
situation was terrible — and for the first 
few moments, while the supposed grand- 
mother —a fine, capable woman, little 
more than fifty, who had just come up 
from Scotland—lifted the baby’s lace 
veil, kissed him, chirped to him, and 
asked how he was, she trembled so as to 
attract attention; he was lying flat on 
his mother’s arms, staring at the nodding 
feathers in the visitor’s bonnet. 

“* You look very pale, nurse ! ” exclaimed 
the grandmother. 

“ Oh, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Aird, the 
ready lie rising to her lips, “1 was afraid 
you might be come to say the children 
were worse.” 

“ The children are worse, I am sorry to 
say,” was the answer. “I have not seen 
them, of course, that would not be pru- 
dent — but Mr. Johnstone writes me word 
that Miss Irene causes them a good deal 
of anxiety. You may put your bonnet on, 
nurse. The darling is dressed — you shall 
take him out with me for a little airing in 
the carriage.” 

What! and leave the other baby all 
alone on the bed? Mrs. Aird felt as if 
her heart stood still. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she exclaimed, lying 
again, “ I am so sorry, but the person of 
the house is _— out for an hour or so, 
just to do a little shopping, and I prom- 
ised to see to the house while she was 
away — and she has locked the back door 
and given me the key.” 

“ Oh, well, another time, then,” said the 
lady slowly, and as if Mrs. Aird’s manner 
surprised her. 

“ You are quite well?” she inquired. 

“Oh, yes, as well as can be, ma’am,” 
and all her soul was in her ears. What if 
the Johnstone baby should cry! 

“Pretty little man,” said the grand- 
mother, again caressing the baby, but not 
taking him from the nurse ; “I hope he is 
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thriving.” She had not seen her grand- 
son before. 

“Oh, ma’am, he is as good-tempered 
and as contented as he can be.” The 
nurse had now recovered her color, every 
moment that the other baby remained 
quiet was a great gain, she was beginning 
to pluck up courage, and was trying to 
look cheerful. 

“Well, well,” said the lady, smiling 
kindly, “I confess I do not see much 
virtue in a baby’s contentment, when he 
has as good cause for it as I hear you give 
this one.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I am sure I try to 
give satisfaction.” 

“I am very well satisfied,” answered 
the grandmother graciously. “I shall 
write to my daughter that I am.” 

A few more commonplaces, a few more 
adverse chances to be overlived, a few 
more flutterings of the heart on the part 
of the nurse, and then her visitor got up 
and took her leave and went back to the 
carriage, followed by the nurse with her 
own child in her arms. It seemed to her 
that she had never listened and never 
looked before. 

That baby on the bed, how her ears 
were open to him! That velvet mantle 
she was following, how she noted every 
fold and every “frog” upon it! 

But now her curtsy was made and the 
carriage was gone. 

She ran back into the house, laid her 
child on the bed, and burst into tears; 
for the first time in her life she knew 
what bitterness there is in the fear of de- 
tection. ‘“ The wages of sin are hard.” 
Her ruin as regarded this situation and 
the character she hoped to have from it 
would have been irretrievable if anything 
had been found out. 

Even if she had meant really to do the 
thing, and keep to it, such an interview 
would have been more than she could 
have borne. What if Mrs. Leach had 
walked in, and it had come out that she 
had not left the house at all! What if 
the other baby had begun to cry! And 
yet how sweet that one of her own had 
looked when the strange visitor had nod- 
ded and chirped to him, and he had twisted 
his tiny mouth into the promise of a 
smile! 

It was not worth while to go through 
so much. 

No, that was not exactly it. She loved 
herself as well as her baby. She had not 
expected to be so frightened. The least 
—— would have betrayed all. She 
never could so much as ac¢ such a thing 
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again, and she pulled down the broidered 
robe, even tearing it in her hurry, and 
threw it aside from her own child. Then 
she took up her nursling, dressed him in 
all his bravery, and waited her mother’s 
arrival with an easier heart. She had not 
known herself before. She was aware 
now what shame and dread had come of 
the mere prophecy of a crime in her heart. 

What, then, would experience be! 
Well, it might be a pity, perhaps it was; 
but she was not one of those who could 
stand such athing. It was not her con- 
science that was awake, but her reason; 
even if she could do such a thing suc- 
cessfully, she should suffer constant fear 
of detection; she would not doit. 

Master Johnstone had enjoyed his sup- 
per, and was in his cot, and Master Aird 
had enjoyed his bottle before Mrs. Pear- 
son came in. 

She entered slowly, and as if she would 
not startle her daughter. Mrs. Aird had 
one of the babies on her knee. Mrs. 
Pearson never cast her eyes on him. 

“La, Maria, my girl,” were her first 
words; “such queer things as I have 
seen!” 

“No, have you, mother?” answered 
Mrs. Aird, with a keen consciousness 
that her mother cared about the said 
things nothing in the world. 


“Tf some of those cactus things wasn’t. 


just like an—an old man’s head all over 
white hairs, my name’s not Fanny Pear- 
son,” said the mother, without any signs 
of hesitation. “There was a—a glass- 
house full of such. The last time I saw 
them was the first bank holiday Parlia- 
ment made. The shops all shut up, and 
yet the Punches going, and barrows of 
fruit cried all about the streets, it was just 
like —like a wicked Sunday, that had got 
sorted wrong and come in the middle of 
the — the week.” 

Her daughter, with a baby on her knee, 
remained silent. 

“And so tea’s ready, Maria, my girl, 
and very acceptable, I say.” She glanced 
at her daughter, and noticed the signs of 
tears upon her face. “I’m always glad 
of —of my tea,” she continued; “how 
quiet the dear children are!” she added, 
as she drew her chair to the table. 

“One of them has been crying pretty 
hard,” replied the daughter, without speci- 
fying which. : 

She had a little white pinafore in her 
hand, and seemed to be giving her atten- 
tion to the sleeve which she was folding 
back with a button. 

Her mother glanced keenly at her, but 
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did not dare to look at the face of the 
child she had on her knee. 

Tea was now poured out. Mrs. Pear- 
son had begun to feel the silence rather 
awkward, when at last her daughter said, 
“Those three novels you brought me, 
mother, I wonder you should have 
thought I hadn’t read them, they’re old 
things, every one of them.” 

“Well,” answered the mother, with 
obliging suavity, “if you don’t mean to 
read them again, I’ll take them back, 
Ma— Maria.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Aird. She 
knew she was making her mother uncom- 
fortable, but a certain slight perversity of 
temper afflicted her just then. “I saw 
you'd looked them over before you chose 
them,” she continued. 

Her mother reddened, she was not at 
all sure that the thing suggested had not 
been done. “ Maria’s so deep,” she re- 
flected, “that she’s quite capable of play- 
ing at innocence with me. Still, ‘ Least 
said is soonest mended,’ and I wish she 
would hold her tongue.” 

“]’ll take them back,” she managed to 
say, with many breaks and repetitions 
through the return of her impediment, and 
she rose and tied them up in a blue hand- 
kerchief, and returned almost meekly to 
the tea-table ; she was quite at her daugh- 
ter’s mercy now, she could not articulate 
tolerably. The least little smile hovered 
about Mrs. Aird’s lips, such a subtle, 
small smile as justified at once her moth- 
er’s assertion that she was “deep.” 

*“T should burn them, mother, if I was 
you,” she observed calmly, “ not that they 
signify.” 

Her mother answered nothing. 

“ ]’ve read dozens such — dozens,” con- 
tinued the daughter. “ I’ve not forgotten 
one of them. They’re enough to dis- 
hearten the willingest sinner that ever 
breathed.” 

“‘T don’t know what you mean, Maria,” 
the mother burst out, anger overcoming 
her hesitation. She hardly knew whether 
she was most angry with her daughter 
for “giving words” to the matter at all 
when perfect silence would have been 
most prudent, or for thus leaving her in 
some doubt what she had done or meant 
to do, or for (as it really seemed) not being 
perfectly certain whether she dared trust 
her own mother. 

“Don’t know what I mean, mother? ” 
rejoined the daughter, that small smile 
hovering over her upper lip; “well, I call 
them disheartening because after they’ve 
(whoever they may be), after they’ve done 





it so beautiful, you know, they’re always 
found out.” The mother looked very red 
and irate. “No,” she continued, appear- 
ing to cogitate, “I don’t remember one 
but what’s found out, nor one but what’s 
brought to shame for it.” 

And what was the effect of this speech 
on the mother? She caught the subtle 
smile as it went and came, it never rose 
higher than the lip or warmed the eye, 
and she was in doubt. Something had 
put Maria out, she thought; perhaps, 
though she meant to do the thing that 
had been hinted at, the peril of it mixed 
as wormwood with the sweetness of her 
hope. 

“ They’re always found out,” repeated 
the daughter. 

The mother recovered speech. “No, 
they’re not,” she replied angrily. “Jknow 
better than that.” 

The significance of her manner was in- 
expressible. Mrs. Aird gave a great start, 
and with frightened eyes gazed at the 
woman who had claimed for herself such 
awful experience. But having said so 
much, the mother either could not or 
would not say more. She poured out 
some tea, cut her daughter more bread and 
butter, and still not looking at the baby, 
scarcely looking in his direction, left her 
words to work their due effect. 

What she had to do was finished. She 
had made a certain suggestion, and her 
daughter surely was aware that she might 
count on her help to carry it out. 

There was silence; then Mrs. Leach, 
the landlady, came in. She had a prom- 
ise of several days’ charing, wanted for 
many days to be away till eight o’clock at 
night, was very anxious to propitiate. 
Did Mrs. Aird think she should mind 
answering the door herself if anybody 
came to see the baby? Mrs. Aird was 
sure she should not, and also was quite 
willing to have a baked dinner for the 
next few days. 

Mrs. Leach had not seen the second 
baby who had made his appearance on 
the scene, neither the mother nor the 
daughter cared to mention him. He was 
lying on his mother’s bed with his bottle. 
The little Johnstone taking it into his 
head to be very fractious, Mrs. Aird car- 
ried him into the bedroom, and there, 
shutting herself in, comforted him and 
contemplated her heir. The mother and 
Mrs. Leach meanwhile (tea being over) 
proceeded into the back of the house to- 
gether, to inspect a new copper, and were 
a long while away, so that Mrs. Aird had 
plenty of time for thought. 
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It was nearly three-quarters of an hour 
before Mrs. Pearson returned and saw 
her daughter sitting by the window with 
a baby on her lap. He was dressed in 
the robe that had been folded up so care- 
fully in the morning, had on the neat 
little grey cloak and hood familiar to Mrs. 
Pearson’s eyes, he had also a fine hand- 
kerchief trimmed with imitation lace 
lightly laid over his face. A bundle of 
clothes to be washed was lying beside 
her. The nurse explained that the omni- 
bus her mother had wished to go back 
by was very nearly due, and that she had 
dressed the baby ready. The grand- 
mother did not look either at her or at 
the child with anything but a hasty 
glance. 

She took the child upon her arm and 
advanced to the open door, but the omni- 
bus was not yet visible. She could not 
stand waiting, she felt too much excited, 
and she proposed, as well as her impedi- 
ment permitted, to go on and let it over- 
take her. She was just stepping out 
when, as if by an irresistible impulse, the 
daughter exclaimed, “Oh, I must have 
another kiss of him!” She flung back 
the handkerchief, and, behold, it was the 
same baby that had been brought, it was 
the carpenter’s child! The grandmother 
could not doubt it, and anger reddened 
her face and filled her soul. , 

Then Maria had not done it after all — 
after the trouble she had taken to come 
and live at Kensington —after the day’s 
work she had given up in order to bring 
the child to Kew. She was so wrat 
that she would have liked to box Maria’s 
ears. So irate in fact, when Maria burst 
into a little chuckling laugh, that she 
trembled all over till she was fain to step 
inside again and sit down, setting her 
bundle beside her on the floor. Mrs. 
Aird, after that small laugh, darted into 
the bedroom and appeared with the other 
baby in her arms and an air of simple 
innocence. The omnibus went by and 
neither of them noticed it till too late. 
The mother was trying hard to calm her- 
self, and the irate hue of her face was fad- 
ing; the daughter had the subtle smile 
about her lips when their eyes met, but 
it gave way to a gleam of surprise when 
her mother spoke as pleasantly as if noth- 
ing had happened. . 

“1 wish you could have managed to 
take him off my hands for two days while 
1 look about me, Ma— Maria, he is a 
great handful.” 

“Why, mother, it would be found out, 
you know it would.” 


JOHN. 


“Mrs. Leach don’t know he’s here; 
you couldn’t help your own crying now 
and then in the night, but there’s no 
ne—eed they should ever bo—oth cry 
together, for the other you can always 
stop. They’d only—only seem to be 
one.” 

“So I could, mother; how I should 
love to have him till you bring the clothes 
back !” 

“The doctor is to send a telegram if 
ever he comes. There’s a girl in the cot- 
tage round by the green that would take 
him out at what’s calling-time for ladies, 
Ma—Ma-—ria.” 

“To be sure,” answered the daughter ; 
“they never lunch till nearly two, they 
cannot possibly get here till three at ear- 
liest; I might send the blessed babe out 
at that time of day. The girl need never 
see my nurse-child. Well, mother ——” 

“Well, you'll take him off — off — my 
hands then, till the clothes are—are—are 
ready.” 

Mrs. Aird took him, that is, she got her 
mother to lay him in the cot, for her own 
arms were full, and she agreed with her 
mother to send on the girl who had been 
mentioned to speak to her. The tempta- 
tion, as she herself looked upon it, was 
over, she had not yielded. She now 
thought she, could enjoy the sweet for 
that little time without the bitter. She 
could have her own baby to sleep in her 
arms for those two nights, and send him 
away during the afternoon, so that she 
could no more suffer as she had done 
during the grandmother’s visit. She was 
glad at heart. It was only safety she 
wanted. Not to do the right, but to be 
safe in doing wrong. So the baby was 
left, and Mrs. Pearson departed with a 
light step and considerable confidence in 
her mind as to what would be the end of 
it. There never was such a chance, as 
she told herself as she went home — 
babies altered from week to week, who 
could challenge them? The mother who 
could at this moment tell her child out of 
a hundred was sure not to come near him 
for fear of infection; and though she 
might in her jealous Jove and care send a 
friend almost every day to look that he 
was happy, clean, and cared for, the visit 
would be of no use as regarded the child's 
real danger, the only danger that threat- 
ened him. 

Mrs. Johnstone did indeed send almost 
every day, and was consoled by letters 
from various friends who came at her de- 





sire. bees always found a charming, 
fresh, healthy young nurse, a clean room, 
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and a fat baby. They never found any 
one with the nurse. She seemed glad to 
see them, and always expressed much 
sympathy with Mrs. Johnstone. 


CHAPTER III. 


At about ten o’clock on the morning 
of the appointed day, Mrs. Pearson en- 
tered the cottage at Kew with the baby 
Johnstone’s clean clothes. 

Mrs. Aird looked tired and flushed. 
“Such a night as I have had, mother, you 
wouldn’t believe!” she exclaimed; “as 
fast as one was quiet the other set off cry- 
ing, and it’s been nothing but cry, cry, 
one or the other, all the time I’ve been 
washing and dressing them. They’re 
both just fed, and I hope they'll take a 
spell of sleep now, for I’m about tired 
out.” 

The clothes from the wash were then 
spread on the table, and Maria proceeded 
to pay her mother for doing them. 

“ And now, mother, sit down,” she pro- 
ceeded. “You are the washerwoman, 
you see, sit down, but in case anybody 
should come in, leave the money and the 
clothes on the table to look natural.” 

“ Nobody will come to-day,” answered 
the mother, rather seriously. 

“Why not?” 

“That—that little girl that was first 
taken ill — she’s dead, Maria.” 

“ Mother!” 

“Yes, I inquired, and —and the cook 
told me;” she gave a little gasp here, as 
if making a supreme effort to overtake 
and run down her words, then went on 
quite easily. “She said, ‘ They’ve just 
sent the death to the Zzmes, and —and 
you'll see it to-morrow, “Irene, beloved 
child of Donald Johnstone, aged three 
years and three months.”’” 

“Yes, she was their eldest child. Poor 
Mrs. Johnstone! I wonder how the others 
are, mother ?” 

“Very ill, by what I hear; the cook 
said Mrs. Johnstone was very ill too, and 
the master was so knocked down by that, 
and his trouble at the child’s death, that 
it was a pity to see him.” 

“He is very fond-of her; I wonder 
whether she is going to have the fever.” 

“Nobody will know that yet, with 
grown-up people it seldom shows before 
the fourteenth day. But — but — but, 
dear me, my girl, you do look tired out.” 

“T am tired. I’m sorry at my heart for 
the Johnstones. Mother, I’ve done a 
deal of thinking since we parted.” 

“ Thinking about what, Ma — Maria?” 


“Well, partly about you, mother, and 
what you let out the other day.” 

“I suppose, whatever you may have 
thought all your — all your life, you — you 
— you never thought your mother was a 
fool ?” 

“No, I never did; but I have thought 
there might be things ——” 

“ Things as you'd have a right to hear 
when you was older. Well, there might 
be, or again there might — might — might 
not be, Ma— Maria.” 

“ But if you go on like this, mether, I 
shall know as clear as can be that you're 
not easy in your mind about trusting me, 
and don’t seem to like it; if so, I’d as lief 
not hear anything.” 

“ I’ve no call to be uneasy, Ma — Maria, 
what I had a hand in is done constant — 
constant, Maria.” 

“ Mother!” 

“ And if I tell it you now, it’s —it’s for 
your good.” 

“Yes, mother, what else should it be 
for?” but the daughter blushed, and the 
mother looked anywhere rather than at 
her face. 

“Before I married your father, when I 
was in service — nursemaid to Mrs. Plum- 
stead — we were in Italy, and the baby 
died.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard you say so.” 

“But she kept me, Ma— Maria, for 
there was another expected very soon, 
and the master was going so fast in con 
— consumption, that she was glad enough 
of me to help to nurse him.” 

She lifted the edge of a Paisley shawl 
she had on. “She was very free-spoken. 
This very shawl, such a good one it was, 
she gave it me the first par — particular 
talk we had. She said she knew fe (she 
—she always called him e, and whis- 
pered as if she was cautious about being 
overheard)— she knew fe couldn’t live 
long, and she did so wish for a boy. Once 
when — when we talked she said, ‘ If — 
if I have a girl, I shall be a nobody; but 
if it’s a boy, he will inherit the estate, 
and I shall have a handsome allowance 
for — for bringing of him up.’ She said, 
‘Fanny Slade, my husband is very dark, 
as — as dark as most Italians. It’s likely 
his son should be dark. Don’t you think,’ 
she said, very soft and gentle, ‘don’t you 
think I can manage to have a boy?’ I 
knew a—a good many of her thoughts 
by that time; I said, ‘You wouldn’t be 
so cruel,ma’am. What! and—and leave 
your own child, if it’s a girl, with these 
nuns and people.’ 





“She laughed me to scorn at that. 
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‘Leave my own, if it’s a girl!’ she said, 
‘for shame of you, to think of such a 
thing, but why — why — why shouldn’t I 
have twins, Fanny Slade?’ 

“ She had a curious smile, Ma — Maria. 
Many an hour I sat and thought on it 
after I left her. A little smile like — like 
yours. She was so deep that I could 
never make out more of her than —than 
she liked to explain. Yet she seemed so 
free-spoken. 1 often wondered over her. 
She would sit and look up in the bare 
sky, not a bit afraid of it.” 

“Why should she have been afraid of 
it ? ” . 

“Why — why, wait till — till you see it, 
everything wiped clean away betwixt you 
and Seoutte seems as—as if they must 
see down so awful clear— everything 
you’re doing, and that for — for weeks 
and weeks together. When—when I 
came to have things on my mind I hated 
that sky, and there seemed to be nothing 
worth breathing, it was so clear. All the 
time before you were born, I—I often 
sat and thought how she would paint her 
flowers, and smile when he wasn’t looking 
at her. He—he was very fond of her. 
She had a dove-colored, quilted, satin 

own, and she would be dressed in it for 
im to admire her, and then when he fell 
asleep she would smile. 

“She said, ‘Why shouldn’t I have 
twins, Fanny Slade?’ and she looked at 
—at—at me so quiet. She would be 
often painting, and —and she would send 
me out under the olive-trees to—to 

ather flowers for her. I didn’t like it. 

ou-— you may think your mother soft, 
Ma — Maria, but I often cried over that 
work, I —I assure you.” 

“Why, mother?” 

“ They were so mortal beautiful; they 
stood so thick together, white, and crim- 
son, and blue, in the shadow among the 
green wheat, all scent and glory. I was 
afraid of them, for — for —for I knew the 
Lord would never have made them like 
that, and not often be coming down to 
look at them.” 

All this time the daughter listened 
wide-eyed, and the mother whispered, 
“ We had been all the winter in that little 
island I told you of, they call it Capri; 
and now we was journeying — we — we 
was journeying slowly home, Ma— Ma- 
ria. The orange-trees were full of bios- 
som, and what with their scent and the 
sun I —I —I used to feel quite giddy. 

“We stopped once at a little — little 
village inn, for the master was very faint; 
he went indoors, and he laid himself 





down on the bed to rest a couple of hours. 
We saf down on a bench under a vine. 
As we sat we saw a young girl with a 
very young baby on —on her arm. Down 
there they fix them out straight. Mrs. 
Plumstead called her, and began to whis- 
per to her, and she sat — sat down almost 
at her feet. She could speak Italian 
quite well, but the master could not at — 
at all, no, nor understand it. 

“ Such a pretty young girl she was, and 
by — by what Mrs. Plumstead told me, 
she had no father for her babe. 

“ Well, I went in to see how the master 
was, and —and we dined there; after 
that they sent for me, and when I came 
she said, ‘Fanny Slade, Mr. Plumstead 
has — has just noticed that my diamond 
ring is not on my finger, and he is sure I 
had it this —this morning.’ ‘Sure,’ said 
he. She looked at me so—so calm and 
gentle. Said he, ‘I seem to recall the 
sound of some small thing that I heard 
roll on the floor before dinner,’ and he 
thought it had rolled under the skirting. 
Well, I searched, and when it was not 
found, if he didn’t have all the flooring 
up, she encouraging him! But my thought 
was that she had given it to the girl. 
Well, we — we slept there, and — and — 
and the next day he was better. We 
went on and then stopped (because she 
said she was tired) in the market-place of 
a little, small town, and there to — to — 
to my wonder, I saw that same girl forty 
miles from her home, looking out for us. 
I—I looked at missis. She said, so 
gentle and sweet, ‘Love, I wish you were 
not so short-sighted,’ she said, ‘there is 
such a pretty cos — costume down there,’ 
that was said to him, but it was meant for 
me, he —he could not see the girl. We 
had a vast deal of talk that afternoon, she 
and I. Then we went on and—and 
again, in a little village by an inn door 
was the girl, she had gone on before us, 
Mrs.— Mrs. Plumstead saying what— 
what inn she should drive to. We did 
not move any more. That—that night 
Mrs. Plumstead was taken ill, and about 
dawn her baby was born, and —and, 
Ma—ria, it was a girl. 

“As soon as the doctor was gone I 
knocked at—at Mr. Plumstead’s door. 
Well, it—it was shocking to hear him 
thank God for my lie. I told him he had 
twin children born, a son and a daugh- 
ter.’ 

She gave a little gasp here in this the 
crisis of her story, and as if her words 
could not be commanded, went back to 
an easier part of it. 
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“Mrs. Plumstead had said to me, ‘I 
mean to have that girl for a wet-nurse, 
and I have told her also to — to wash her 
baby and bring him to me to — to look 
at.’ I could see in the dawn light how 
—how wan Mr. Plumstead looked ; but 
he gave thanks as — as well as he could 
like a Christian ; and —and said he, ‘ It’s 
a sin — singular thing, Fanny Slade, that 
Mrs. Plumstead has more than once ex- 
pressed to mea sort of pre — sentiment, 
that she should have twins.’ 

“I was obliged to leave him, ill as — 
as he seemed. When I went to him 
again he seemed to rally a bit, but little 
as I knew then about sickness and death, 
I knew that death was nigh. 

“ And — and he would send me out for 
flowers. There never were such people 
for flowers. They were easy enough to 
get, the olive-yards were choked up with 
them, spread-out anemones, and tulips, 
and Jacob’s ladder. I pulled an armful, 
but I was frightened, for — for there was 
a sign in the sky.” 

“ Mother! what sign?” 

“1 had—had seen too many pictures 
of angels not to know what sign. It was 
a vast way off. It was an angel, you 
could not make out the form of its — its 
body, but his two long, pointed wings, 
just like a gauze cloud, were tilted to- 
wards the world as —as if he was flying 
down. I saw the —the faint shadow of 
them, it fell just where I stood.” 

“ You saw only the white wings?” 

“ Yes, I tell you, only the wings. The 
sky being so clear there, you can see 
things, Maria, that —that here are invisi- 
ble. It was the angel of death passing 
— passing down and going to stop. 

“] ran in. He was propped up with 
pillows, writing to his father, to express 
the birth of the twins. ~-He —he directed 
the letter and sent me to his wife with his 
dear love, and how did she feel herself? 
When I got back, dying he was with the 
letter in his hand. I could see his face 
change as I gave him the —the message. 
He expressed he was pleased, but he 
soon began to ramble in his talk, and just 
at noon that day he died in my arms, as 
softly as could be. 

“ We kept the —the girl about us, and 
when Mrs. Plumstead was able to travel, 
we took her and the —the boy baby too, 
for it was made out that the poor lady was 
—was too delicate by half to nurse her 
child. 

“When we got well away, Mrs. Plum- 
stead had to give the —the girl a very 
heavy bribe, to leave her child. She was 





a thief and pg remy re little — little 
hussy ; but she loved her baby, and at last 
Mrs. Plumstead got out her jewel-case 
and sat smiling at her, and showed her — 
her two diamond earrings; and she sat 
staring as—as if she would eat them. 
Then Mrs. Plumstead put them in her 
ears, and gave her a little hand-glass to 
look at herself; but she kept sulking and 
pouting. Then Mrs. Plumstead gave her 
a pink coral brooch, and she began to talk 
and smile and show her pretty white teeth ; 
and — and at last Mrs. Plumstead shook 
out a long gold chain, and looked at her 
and smiled, and put it round her neck, 
and —and the girl started up and gave a 

reat cry, and ran out of the room, never 
ooking back, and took herself off, and — 
and we saw her no more. 

“ That’s all about it, Maria; it was very 
easy done. We soon hired a wet-nurse 
for the boy, and came out of Italy to a 
place they — they call Mentone. 

“But nothing seemed to go right, for 
here the little girl baby died, and Mrs. 
Plumstead took on most — most fearful, 
and made out that I’d encouraged her 
to do the thing, and that the death of 
the baby was sent to punish her. She 
fretted and used to put herself quite in 
a rage over the letters she got from 
her relations. She must be — be thank- 
— they all said, she’d got her dear boy 
left. 

“She was all brown, her cheeks were 
soft and brown, and her eyes like — like 
brown velvet. The baby was not as 
brown as she. Well, Maria, in a few 
months we came to England, and there I 
did a —a foolish thing ——” 

The daughter, all eyes, sat listening ; 
tears were on the mother’s cheeks. 

“ A foolish thing, and lost my hold over 
her. I married your father. He came to 
see me, and vowed he would not wait any 
longer. And I married him.” 

“Well, mother, many’s the time you 
said he made you a good husband, and he 
never drank.” 

“No, my girls but she had promised me 
two hundred pounds, and she —she said 
she could not get at it before I married, 
for —for she must not part with any more 
of her jewels. Afterwards she was en- 
gaged to be married again, and I —I 
heard it. I was bent on having that 
money. I thought if she put me off any 
more, I would threaten her that I would 
speak; and as soon as I got well, after 
you were born, I took you on my arm and 
went to her house. Oh, Ma— Maria! it 
cuts me to the heart to think onit. I'd 





done my level best to serve her, and noth- 
ing was to come of it. 

“You cannot speak with Mrs. Plum- 
stead to-day,’ said the butler, ‘she’s dis- 
tracted with — with grief; we’ve lost 
Master Geoffry.’ I did see her, though ; 
she was hiding herself in her dressing- 
room. Shedid not wish it to be seen that 
she had no tears to shed. But oh! she 
was vexed. He had died of croup. I 
saw it was a bad chance for me; she — 
she put me off with promises and prom- 
ises.” 

“Then why didn’t you say you would 
speak of it?” asked the daughter eagerly. 

“ Where would have been the use, my 

irl? And—and she promised me so 
air. Who could I tell it to either — no- 
body cared. He was out of the way of 
the next heir, and — and —and the girl 
could never come and seek her own; she 
did not so much as know our names. But, 
Maria, it —it seemed hard.” 

“Mother, didn’t I say that those sto- 
ries never end well? They are alike for 
that.” 

“TI got but ten pounds of her, Maria, 
and when I was put out she smiled — yes, 
she did: she—she looked at me and 
smiled!” 

“It was a shame.” 

“ Ay, and she soon went to Scotland 
with her new husband, and had five fine 
boys, one after the other; but — but she 
never gave me aught but their old clothes 
for mine, and paid the carriage of the par- 
cels — I will say that: she — she paid the 
carriage.” 

“ You’ve no writing for the two hun- 
dred ?” asked the daughter. 

“ No—and there’s nothing to be done. 
I —I—lI can’t punish her without ac— 
accusing myself.” 

“If you think so, mother —— ” 

“TI know it, my girl, and it seems to 
hold me back; and me only five-and-fort 
and a widow, to think of my missing suc 
a payment after — after, as you may say, 
it was fairly won!” 

“I’m sorry I vexed you the other day, 
mother,” said the daughter with absurd 
compunction. 

“ Ay, Ma — Maria, my girl, it was not 
dutiful of you.” The daughter kissed 
her, and the mother wiped away some 
tears. Then there was a long silence. 

“You'll stop and dine, mother? We 
could both dine in the kitchen; and, if 
anybody called, I could leave you and 
a there,” said Mrs. Aird at last. 

“No, I’d best not; but if you could 
keep him another day or so ——” 
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“To be sure, mother. Why, I find no- 
body ever comes except between three 
and six. As to Mrs. Leach, she’ll not 
have a day at home for the next fortnight, 
so she’ll never see him. Leave him, 
mother, and, when I want you to come for 
him, I’ll drop you a post-card.” 

So Mrs. Pearson departed, not having 
stayed more than an hour or seen either 
of the children. 

Mr. Johnstone’s mother drove over 
again that afternoon and wept as she told 
the story of the little Irene’s death, and 
the father’s distress. Her daughter-in- 
law, she said, was causing great anxiety 
to them all by the way that she appeared 
to be sinking under this trial. Maria 
Aird won golden opinions for herself by 
the tearsshe also shed when she hearc 
this. 

One pry | was gone out for a walk, in 
charge of the girl; the other was lying on 
her knee: which was it? If it was not 
the same that Mrs. Johnstone’s mother 
had seen two or three days before, she 
certainly did not notice any such fact. 

Maria Aird, after that, expected at least 
one visitor every day, and never failed to 
have one. The day following the grand- 
mother’s visit came a telegram from the 
doctor. She was in every way ready for 
him; the house very clean, the baby fast 
asleep (she said she had just nursed him), 
the other baby away. 

“T shall not be able to come again,” he 
said as he departed. “Mrs. Johnstone’s 
mother will now see that you have what 
you want. At the same time, if anything 
should ail the child, you will of course 
telegraph to me; for in such a case, you 
understand, I certainly should come.” 

So he took his leave, having done mis- 
chief which, when it disclosed itself, he 
was truly sorry for. But what are doc- 
tors to do? He had changed his coat 
after his morning visit to Harley Street, 
and, as we all know, doctors never convey 
infection. 

Mrs. Pearson had agreed with her 
daughter that a card should be posted to 
her when the baby was to be fetched, but 
she was very much surprised when a fort- 
night within one day had elapsed, and the 
expected card had not arrived. ‘“ But 
Maria is very deep,” she reflected, “and, 
if she ts going to do her duty by her own 
child, she’ll yet be wishful that I should 
not know it — know it, for certain. Very 
like I may go on to the end of my days 
and never hear the real truth from her 
own mouth ; but I shall feel sure about 
what it is for all that; and she thinks the 
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child may alter a good bit in a fortnight. 
Besides, she’ll have weaned the other.” 
The same evening a letter arrived : — 


“DEAREST MOTHER,—I feel myself 
very ill. Come as soon as ever you can to- 
morrow morning and fetch away Lancey. 
They are both so very fractious, I don’t 
know where toturn. [“ Both so fractious, 
are they? I expected it of one of them,” 
mused the grandmother.| 1 shall get up 
as early as I can, and have mine ready. I 
do so want you to take him; I cannot do 
with them both [“7Zkat looks well /”), for 
my head aches so, night and day, and his 
fretting makes me feel worse. Mother, 
don’t fail to come. 

“ Your dutiful daughter, 
“ MARIA JANE AIRD.” 


At nine o’clock the next morning, Mrs. 
Pearson walked in. Her daughter Maria, 
who seemed to be sitting up with difficulty, 
was dressing one baby; the other — pre- 
sumably her own — was already in cloak 
and hood. 

The mother’s keen glance made her at 
once aware of something more the matter 
than she had anticipated. The daughter 
acknowledged no discomforts but head- 
ache and sore throat, and was presently so 
giddy that her mother made her go into 
the chamber and lie down on her bed. 

And now, as is often the case, the 
daughter found herself more than com- 
monly under the dominion of her natural 
qualities of mind, just, as it seemed, be- 
cause it was more than commonly needful 
to success that she should escape from 
them. : 

She preserved an open innocence of 
manner, and said nothing at all to her 
mother, who knew, or thought, at once 
that no confidence would be reposed in 
her, and that all depended on her own 
keenness of observation. So she left her 
on her bed, and, taking her time to exam- 
ine the children, to cogitate, and to make 
her arrangements, sent, in about an hour, 
by a passing child, to fetch the girl always 
trusted to carry out one of the children, 
put him into her arms in the little grey 
cloak and veil, and, having already de- 
spatched a telegram for the doctor, sat 
nursing the other child till his carriage 
appeared, and outhe bustled. Mrs. Pear- 
son met him. 

“ My daughter wrote me word, sir, last 
night, that she felt herself ill, and I have 
just come over to see her.” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“TI hope, sir, considering that — that 
she has done her best,” the mother be- 
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gan, following him into the little cham- 
ber. 

“ Take the baby out of the room,” were 
almost his first words. 

“T feel so confused, sir, and my throat 
so sore,” said the poor young creature. 

Mrs. Aird felt more confused as the day 
wore on, but she knew her mother was 
sometimes present, and that both the ba- 
bies were gone. 

She was quite able also to take pleasure 
in the knowledge that she was to be 
nursed at the charges of the Johnstones, 
and she did not forget that, when her 
mother said to the doctor that she knew 
very well how her daughter had caught 
the infection which had deprived her of 
her situation, he looked concerned, said 
not a word, but put his hand in his pocket 
and gave her a sovereign. 

She was skilfully and carefully nursed, 
and was never seriously ill — scarcely in 
bed more than a fortnight. 

Then began her education. 

She sat up, thin, white-handed, and 
with eyes full of brooding thought and 
doubtful cogitation. She was to remain 
in the little lodgings at Kew for a full 
month, and then to have change, that the 
Johnstones might not have it on their 
consciences that anything was left undone 
for her good, or to prevent the further 
spread of infection. 

Mr. Johnstone’s mother had fetched 
away the baby, and happily he did not 
have the fever. The other child took it, 
and, of course, was nursed in the little 
lodgings at the back of Kensington 
Square. 

Always in doubt, turning things over in 
her mind, Maria Aird would sit out in 
Kew Gardens, pondering over what she 
had done. Was it worth while to have 
done this thing? No, but it was now 
not worth while to go through the far 
worse misery of undoing it. But was it 
done, after all? That depended entirely 
on what had been her mother’s opinion 
of matters when she had been left alone 
with the children. “ But, oh, to be well 
again!” thought the young woman, “and 
see the baby again. I shall know whether 
it’s my own or not. If it is, after all I’ve 
gone through, I think I shall be glad, 
though it may seem hard, when I’d_ got it 
done, to have it undone. Yet if it is not 


—oh! I do think I must confess it, come 
what will!” 

But all sense of the possibility of such 
a thing as confession and restitution was 
soon over, and every day she got more 
used to the dull brooding pain that had 








worn itself a home in her breast. She 
knew and felt that she had done a crimi- 
nal action, but she did not, strange to 
say, by any means think of herself as a 
criminal. 

A criminal seemed to be some one 
whose crime was a part of himself, some 
one with whom crime was ingrain, and 
she felt, in spite of all Bible teaching and 
school teaching, as if her fault were ex- 
ternal to herself — something into which 
she had been tricked by circumstances. 

And yet she knew it was wrong to dis- 
like, as she did, the notion of having to 
work for, and bring up, and act mother to, 
the Johnstone baby. Very soon, almost 
all her sense of wrong-doing attached 
itself to this dislike. 

She longed to go to service again, 
though she should have to pay her mother 
half the money she got to take care of this 
child and bring him up. And how soon 
could she make interest for his being got 
into some orphan school? Then she 
could go abroad and see him no more. 
Better by half never to set her eyes upon 
her own son again than have that other 
woman’s son always beside her ! 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A DAY WITH A WAR BALLOON, 


I. 


So many people seem to take a lively 
interest in balloons and ballooning, that 
perhaps it may be worth while to note 
down the following short account of some 
early experiences and first impressions 
with balloons before they fade away from 
the memory. 

Fuly 28. — This is the third day that we 
have been hard at work making gas for 
balloons in the Arsenal at Woolwich with 
an experimental apparatus. The process 
of manufacturing hydrogen by blowing 
steam through heated iron turnings pre- 
sents no great novelty in principle, for 
the French used it for inflating their mili- 
tary balloons as long ago as the battle of 
Fleurus in 1794; and, to judge by the 
meagre accounts which have reached us, 
they appear to have been very successful 
in the manufacture. In these days of 
competitive examinations and Statf Col- 
lege certificates the soldier has to use his 
pen as much if not more than his sword, 
and the military student of the future will 
be overwhelmed with records only too 
voluminous and elaborate of every detail 
of our military equipment. But in those 
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days, under the stern régime of a Revolu- 
tionary Convention, the sword had de- 
cidedly the best of it, so no detailed 
records of the French and their work are 
available. We must be content to learn 
our experience from the beginning, and 
find out how to manufacture our hydrogen 
for ourselves. We are at present very 
new to the work, and we have to contend 
with many difficulties. Yet we do manage 
to make hydrogen. The worst of it is 
that when we have got it, it is very diffi- 
cult to keep it, for it is the most subtle 
and difficult to retain of any gas which we 
could possibly use. So we cannot avoid 
a serious loss by leakage, though our light 
balloon fabric does retain it much better 
than might fairly be expected. 

But to-day being fine and favorable for 
ballooning, it is time to forsake the gas 
furnace, and get a little practical experi- 
ence as an aéronaut. The Talisman, as 
the balloon is named which we propose 
to employ, being already half full of hy- 
drogen, is filled up completely with gas, 
and I first try a captive ascent. 

A strong rope, perhaps four thousand 
feet long, is wound upon a large drum, 
whence it can be paid out or hauled in, 
as required, by means of a winch and 
brake. The end of the rope is carefully 
made fast to the Talisman’s hoop. This 
is a strong circle of ash, to which all the 
terminal cords of the balloon netting 
above are fastened, and below which again 
the car is suspended by proper car-lines 
or connecting ropes. I get into the car. 
A sufficient number of bags of sand as 
ballast are introduced, to leave only a 
moderate lift or ascensional power in’ the 
balloon. The rope pays itself out readily 
from the drum, as the sapper in charge 
eases off the brake. The Talisman soars 
aloft, and whenever the pace is too rapid 
it is easily checked by a light application 
of the brake. 

This is almost my first introduction to 
captive work, and the sensation is most 
decidedly not too pleasant or reassuring. 
The great balloon above tugs and strug- 
gles, as if perfectly conscious of a humili- 
ating state of captivity, and longing to be 
free. This is especially the case when- 
ever a gust of wind puts a considerable 
extra strain on the guy rope. The latter, 
as I have said,is fastened to the hoop 
above one’s head. But it rides against 
the light wicker-work of the car, which 
creaks and groans in response in a dole- 
ful and somewhat distressing manner. 
Were it not for a powerful spring of india- 
rubber, which checks the oscillations of 
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the guy rope, and tends to steady the bal- 
loon, the effect on one’s nerves might be 
much worse than it is. 

But, fortunately, there is not too much 
time for noticing these matters, for there 
is a constant necessity for letting go bal- 
last, to meet the continually increasing 
weight of suspended guy rope below, or 
the balloon would soon cease to rise. At 
last the ballast is all expended, and the 
guy rope is paid out no further. The 
wind has caused the balloon to drift off to 
a considerable distance horizontally from 
the point of departure below, and she now 
settles into a condition of approximate 
equilibrium. The height above the ground 
is shown by the barometer to be about 
one thousand feet. The long guy rope 
hangs in a graceful curve below. The 
portion next the balloon, for hundreds of 
feet, is nearly vertical, and that near the 
ground almost horizontal. But of this I 
see little. One or two timid glances are 
quite sufficient, for one’s head, naturally 
a very indifferent one where it is a ques- 
tion of looking down from giddy heights, 
is not yet acclimatized to the situation b 
practice in ballooning. So I cannot loo 
at the ground under, or nearly under, the 
balloon without a shudder and a decid- 
edly creepy sensation. Above all, one 
must avoid looking down the guy rope, 
for this, in its long catenary, extending 
far below, reach after reach, and ending 
almost in a vanishing point, gives a meas- 
ure to the eye of the giddy height. And 
to look along’it makes one’s brain reel — 
far worse, as I afterwards find, than look- 
ing down from thrice the height in a free 
trip where there is no guy rope. 

For military purposes, for reconnoitring, 
that is, there can be no question of the 
value of such a suspended point of obser- 
vation as this. Every detail in the innu- 
merable buildings below —the workmen 
going to and fro in their work, the ships 
passing and repassing on the Thames, 
the Beckton gas-works on the further 
shore and lower down the river, the artil- 
lery exercise ground on Woolwich Com- 
mon, the Herbert Hospital and other 
buildings further away — everything is 
seen, and in the clearest possible manner. 
For there is a very sensible advantage in 
the clearness of view from a balloon as 
contrasted with that obtained at the 
ground level, even where the latter is 
perfectly free and unobstructed by obsta- 
cles. It is well known to astronomers, 
and to all who have to make careful 
observations of distant objects, that the 
vision in a horizontal or nearly horizontal 
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direction is greatly interfered with by the 
unseen exhalations from the ground, and 
the varying density of the lowest strata 
of air at and near the ground. Whereas 
at a high angle, as here from the balloon, 
the rays of light have only to traverse a 
very limited amount of these disturbed 
strata, and are consequently much more 
unimpeded and reliable. 

But the day is wearing on, and I want 
to get away as early as possible for a 
free run, so I signal with a flag to lower. 
The drum is set in motion, and the sap- 
pers below apply themselves steadily to 
wind the Talisman down. This is rather 
a long business, and the oscillations of 
the rope which it causes give rise to sen- 
sations which remind me very unpleas- 
antly of the rolling of a vessel at sea in a 
ground swell. It is not without much 
thankfulness that at last serra firma is 
reached. 

The Talisman has lost some considera- 
ble amount of gas in the captive ascent, 
owing to the expansion due to the dimin- 
ished barometric pressure at one thou- 
sand feet from the ground. This loss is 
quickly replenished, that the start may 
be made with a full balloon, and about 4 
P.M. all is ready. 

The getting away, or starting, in a bal- 
loon is always rather a delicate and criti- 
cal operation, and far more ballooning 
accidents have occurred probably, in con- 
nection with it, than at any other period, 
for it is by no means easy to regulate the 
ascension or lift of the balloon. This 
must be sufficient to clear all obstacles on 
the ground, but if it be too great the bal- 
loon would be carried upwards too fast 
and too far. 

The case is rendered more difficult on 
this occasion by the circumstance that 
there are a set of telegraph wires close to 
the balloon ground, and down wind, which 
of course I must avoid. We make two or 
three false starts, to try the lift of the 
balloon, and haul her down again to alter 
the weight of ballast. But at last I am 
off safely with a moderate “ascension” 
at 4.15 P.M. Iam quite alone, as before 
in the captive ascent, for the balloon is 
rather too small to carry two persons well, 
in addition to a sufficient quantity of bal- 
last. Moreover, I shall learn my experi- 
ence far better when thus left to one’s 
own resources. 

After noting with much satisfaction 
that we have cleared the telegraph wires, 
and are rising steadily at a moderate rate, 
so that there is time to attend to neces- 
sary matters, the first thing to be done is 





to see that the valve line is hanging ready 
to hand, and disentangled from the other 
ropes, for it might easily have got foul of 
something in the swaying and bumping 
of the balloon before she was set free. I 
glance upwards at the same time to make 
sure that the “ petticoat,” or tail of the 
balloon, is freely open ; for were this tied 
up in its scandal aaeniion on the ground, 
the expansion of the imprisoned gas on 
rising to any considerable height would 
infallibly burst the balloon. The next 
thing is to take the aneroid barometer 
from the case wherein it has hitherto lain, 
for protection from the shocks of starting, 
and fasten it up in a convenient position 
for observation on one of the side car- 
lines. 

I note while tying it up that it shows 
that we are rising — but not too 
rapidly. Next the pilot line must be 
thrown overboard, and left hanging from 
the hoop. This is a strong cord measur- 
ing one hundred feet, and its use is to 
guide the eye as to one’s distance from 
the ground in descending. It has been 
lying in a rough coil at the bottom of the 
car, to prevent its getting entangled at 
starting. I now overhaul it and pay it 
out of the balloon. 

The view of the ground below, which 
one gets while leaning over the side of 
the car, to see that the pilot line has not 
fouled in its extension, is the first look I 
have really had to see what we are doing 
and where we are going. These little 
necessary preliminary operations have 
taken up every instant of time, and have 
been done, if the truth must be told, with 
a considerable amount of nervous haste. 

That steady coolness which would 
clearly be a most desirable element in 
ballooning is hardly forthcoming, for this 
is the first time that I have found myself 
thus alone in a balloon with the whole 
responsibility of its management. So I 
am nervous just at starting. By-and-by, 
with more experience, one may hope to 
get steadier. 

About this time a strong smell of gas 
warns me that the balloon is overfilled by 
expansion, and it is time to let out gas at 
the top, if one does not mean to be 
choked by the downward rush from the 
opening at the bottom. One steady pull 
on the valve line, and a sufficient quantity 
escapes at the top of the balloon to pro- 
vide for present security. 

Now there is time to look around. Ver- 
tically below the balloon, I dare not look, 
or only for a moment, my head not yet 
being educated to the required point. 
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But looking over the side at a steep angle, 
the decks of the steamers far below are 
a curious and interesting study, with the 
long, black tails of smoke, which they 
are apparently dragging after them, for 
we are passing over the Thames. It lies 
below in a broad, silver sheet, with the 
sun shining upon it. On either side its 
numerous windings and snake-like folds 
are clearly visible, ending in a forest of 
innumerable masts and spires on the 
London side. Conspicuous therein are 
the transverse streaks representing the 
several bridges, and a few prominent 
buildings, such as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and St. Paul’s Cathedral. East- 
wards, on the side of the sea, the tortuous 
folds lose themselves in the broad estu- 
ary which opens out towards the Nore. 

Now we are on the Essex side of the 
river. The balloon has reached her equi- 
librium level at about two thousand feet, 
and for a short time she floats horizon- 
tally along. Fora short time only —for 
the impossibility of keeping a balloon in 
such a continuous horizontal course is a 
leading difficulty in ballooning, although 
some approximation may be made to it 
by skilful and fortunate management. 
My balloon soon begins to settle down- 
wards again. 

Were she left to herself she would tend 
to run down faster and faster, and soon 
reach the earth. I allow her to descend 
slowly, but I prevent any such accelera- 
tion by throwing small quantities of bal- 
last at intervals, watching the barometer 
all the time for guidance as to the amount 
required. I am most careful not to throw 
too much ballast, otherwise she would 
turn upwards again, and, unless checked 
by letting out gas with the valve, would 
run up higher than before. By watching 
carefully, and thus gradually drawing out 
the balloon’s descending path into a line 
more and more nearly horizontal, I man- 
age to get her ona horizontal course at 
length, and about one hundred feet from 
the ground. Every time the pilot line — 
which is one hundred feet long — drags 
on the ground I throw a little ballast, just 
enough to lift it clear again without giving 
the balloon any decided upward turn. 
Thus we glide rapidly along pretty near 
the ground for several miles, and I am so 
successful in this delicate operation of 
keeping the balloon in equilibrium, that 
perhaps at last one grows a trifle careless. 
The pilot line drags on a meadow below, 
and the friction gives the balloon a down- 
ward turn, which increases every instant 
as more of the line drags behind in the 
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long grass. I instantly throw whatever 
small quantity of ballast is ready to hand 
at the moment, just to gain time, and my 
back having been now for some time 
turned in the direction of our course, I 
glance round to see that the country 
ahead is clear of obstacles in case we 
come to the ground. Horror! we are 
driving rapidly right on to a high tree. -I 
can only allow myself one single half- 
second to make up one’s mind whether to 
throw the grapnel, open the valve if nec- 
essary, and descend at once, or to throw 
out a quantity of ballast instead to lift 
her, and try to clear the tree. The for- 
mer course would bring my trip to a pre- 
mature conclusion, and if the grapnel 
should not hold very well I shall drive 
into the tree to acertainty. The latter is 
clearly the more sporting line to take, 
though somewhat hazardous. At all 
events it is the one selected. I seize a 
heavy bag of ballast with both hands, 
heave it up with all my strength, and 
throw it bodily over. 

The balloon must have a few moments 
to turn upwards, but while she is so doing 
we are driving rapidly on, and nearing the 
tree fast. The collision seems inevitable. 
But I reckon that when once the balloon 
has fairly turned upwards she will ascend 
very rapidly. 

It is an exciting situation, for she does 
rise so fast that I am in doubt whether 
we shall not pull clear up to the very last 
moment. Her envelope and netting, as 
she lifts, brush close past the outermost 
twigs without catching in them —only a 
few seconds more and we should have 
cleared the tree splendidly. But now it 
is too late, for the car hangs too far below 
the balloon. 

At the last moment, seeing the collision 
inevitable, I seize two opposite car-lines, 
or connecting ropes between the car and 
the hoop above, pull them well in, that the 
others in front may shield my knuckles 
from the oncoming boughs, hold on to 
them very tightly, crouch down at the 
bottom of the car, with my legs éxtended 
horizontally in front of me, and press my 
feet firmly against the forward side of the 
wicker car, to support it with the strength 
and momentum of my body. The next 
instant we are into the tree with a tre- 
mendous crash. It is a large elm, and 
we strike it perhaps fifteen or twenty feet 
from the top, right in the centre, and in a 
direction inclining upwards. The next 


instant I find myself right in the middle 
of the tree, with the car dancing like a 
shuttlecock among the larger branches. 
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Most fortunately the oval car is end on as 
regards the tree, so that its smaller and 
stronger section is presented to it. All 
the smaller outside boughs have been- 
wrenched off or bent aside, and they have 
no doubt rendered most valuable service 
by checking our momentum gradually. I 
am still crouching low down in the car for 
protection, and holding on with all my 
strength to avoid being tossed out. On 
glancing up I am well pleased to see that 
nothing has given way. Every one of 
these slight-looking cords which suspend 
me from the hoop would hang me, and 
the car, and the ballast, and a barrow-load 
or two of bricks into the bargain, over a 
precipice with perfect safety. Not one 
of them has gone. On my side nothing 
goes, so it is pretty evident that the tree 
must go. 

At every gust of wind the great balloon 
above tugs and struggles like a captive 
Leviathan longing to be free. There isa 
riving, a cracking, a smashing, and arend-, 
ing, and bough after bough is wrenched 
aside or torn off. No matter how large 
and strong they seem, it is all one. 

The car ploughs its way steadily on, 
foot by foot forwards and upwards right 
through the tree. Soon we are free, and 
with an exulting bound the balloon soars 
upwards once more. But stay — not so 
fast—there is a tremendous jerk, and, 
had I not fortunately been still holding 
on tightly to the friendly car-lines, I might 
have been shot between them right out of 
the car into empty space. The sudden 
check arises from the grapnel rope, which 
was hanging in a single long bight — fifty 
feet below the car. 

The bight of the rope has caught over 
a large hough below, and pulled us up 
with a round turn. The situation is a 
little awkward, for I seem to be hung up 
half-way between heaven and earth. But 
before entertaining the question of cut- 
ting away the grapnel rope, we will see 
what the balloon herself can accomplish. 
She responds to the call, for she surges 
and tugs more valiantly than ever. Again 
there are sounds of cracking and rending 
below: one or two more strong jerks, as 
the rope, after breaking one large bough, 
catches on another, and we are really free 
once more. I glance aloft and around. 
We have positively no damage whatever, 
nor any token of the encounter, except 
one or two small boughs which we have 
carried away triumphantly sticking in the 
cordage above as trophies of our victory. 
It is Seer from the last part of the adven- 
ture that it is a mistake where trees are 
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concerned to have the grapnel rope hang- 
ing loose. So my first care is to make it 
up into a coil, which I lash alongside the 
car. The balloon is rising very oe 
but I will let her go as high as she will, 
and even throw more ballast if necessary. 
For the present currents near the ground 
are taking us nearly straight for the sea, 
and I will try if haply there is a more 
favorable current up above. Moreover, 
the successful result of the encounter 
with the tree has inspired one with a 
spirit of adventure, and I want to see 
what sort of a world may be on the other 
side of the dark cloud masses above. 
Upwards we rush accordingly, and soon 
enter the clouds. They are dense. I am 
instantly shut in on every side, and can- 
not see the width of my balloon away in 
the thick masses of whirling vapor. 

We still rise rapidly, as is clear from 

the steady fall of the barometer, but the 
clouds are so thick that we are a long 
time in getting through them. 
. At last in a moment we seem to emerge, 
as if from a close and stifling pit of Aver- 
nus, into bright sunshine and the upper 
regions. We soar higher and higher as 
the hot sun expands the gas. Soon we 
have left every cloud far below us, and I 
find myself indeed in a new world. 


Il. 


ALONE in a balloon, far above the high- 
est cloud, and how lonely who in the 
world below can tell? Doubtless there is 
a loneliness on earth, as we wander in 
solitude in the wild and untenanted desert, 
on the lonely ocean shore, or in the mys- 
terious gloom of some huge tropical forest. 
And there is a deep moral and spiritual 
loneliness in the strange and crowded 
city, where every one is hurrying on his 
own unregarding way; or in the fading 
daylight and oncoming darkness as we 
linger in some forsaken cemetery, where 
lie the remains of those who in life were 
dearer to us than life itself. But the des- 
ert has its tenants, be it only the slinking 
jackal below, or the soaring vulture above. 
The sea is always alive and replete with 
interest, with its innumerable rippies or 
its mighty waves in storm or calm. The 
forest is peopled, and full of sound and 
motion, be it of insect, or animal, or bird. 
The strange city abounds in human inter- 
est. Every new face is a study of a 
human life, and a record of a brother’s 
experience. The solitary cemetery, with 
its sad monumental inscriptions, though 
it tells of separation, tells also of hope 
and renewal. It takes us back to the 
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past and forward tothe future. Even the 
dust beneath our feet is a link to bind us 
closer to our common humanity. Every- 
where there is life or life’s associations ; 
everywhere ties and connecting cords to 
appeal to our own human life, and pre- 
vent us from feeling altogether alone. 
And he knows little of the human heart 
who knows not the power of these things 
and how we cling tothem. The familiar 
nibbling mouse, the accustomed spider, 
the regular bugle-call, the sentry’s well- 
known challenge, have saved many a poor 
prisoner in his lonely cell from madness 
and despair. 

But here, in these eternal solitudes, 
there is no familiar form, no accustomed 
face, no sound, no voice, no life: only 
one vast, untenanted abyss —only one 
deep, unfathomable calm. 

It is therefore, perhaps, no marvel that 
the first effect of this intense loneliness is 
neither moral nor spiritual, but essentially 
sensuous. The sensuous soul, the Psyche, 
sees herself suddenly stripped of all those 
innumerable external ties which had a 
powerful though unseen hold upon her 
everywhere below. Thegreat gulfs which 
lie between her and them, and that dark, 
impenetrable cloud-curtain which every- 
where enshrouds them, seem to her quick- 
ened apprehension like long centuries, 
zons, of dreadful isolation and severance. 
She shivers, forlorn and naked, in the 
unknown void. Fora while, indeed, she 
struggles and bears up. She is not pre- 
pared thus all at once without an effort to 
resign, together with all old associations, 
her hold upon the past, her volition in the 
present, her foresight and interest in the 
future. 

All in vain. The situation is far too 
strong for her. For now, like deep 
draughts of intoxicating wine, the subtle 
but potent influence of this overpowering 
repose steals in at every pore. It thrills 
through every fibre of one’s being. It 
rises higher and higher, wave on wave, 
like a mighty flood. It takes undisturbed 


possession. All is forgotten. The great. 


world below, so lately left, so manifold 
and rich in its myriad interests, has be- 
come an unregarded lump of pitiful dirt, 
which I may possibly have seen in some 
remote past; but I know not, and I care 
not, whether I shall ever see it again. 
Home, family, friends, affections, hopes, 
ambitions, all fade away. They are as 
the memory of a vanishing dream. They 
are not. The present, the entrancing 


present, rules absolutely supreme. 
I dare not move ; it would be a desecra- 
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tion. Speech were profanity. The sound 
of my own voice, breaking in upon this 
awful silence, would jar upon the ear as 
harshly as would the loud, boisterous song 
of some profane and drunken reveller dis- 
turbing the devout worshipper in the still 
and solemn aisle of a cathedral at mid- 
night. It is with extreme reluctance that 
I Loco myself to make a slight necessary 
movement of one arm. The little creak- 
ing of the wicker car which this involves 
makes me shudder. The small sound is 
quickly gone, it is true. It goes out and 
returns not. It is instantly devoured — 
swallowed up and lost in the unfathomable 
gulfs which open out on every side. 
There is no cloud near to give back even 
the faintest murmur of an echo. 

it is only, of course, at first that one’s 
sensations seem so purely sensuous. In- 
deed the situation is not without moral 
and spiritual lessons of the highest order, 
and to these, let us hope, we are not alto- 
gether blind or dead. Here there is noth- 
ing but the Almighty and his greatest 
works. And we can, in some faint and 
far-off measure, understand how small in 
his sight must be the little rivalries, the 
narrow prejudices, the unworthy jeal- 
ousies, the petty anxieties, the fashionable 
trivialities, which make up so much of our 
lives below. Here, far above it all, we 
feel as if, like Lear and Cordelia in their 
coveted prison, we could 


take upon us the mystery of things 
As if we were God’s spies. 


His greatest works,—surely sun and 
sky and cloud are these. And here there 
is nothing else, and we see them in an 
unimagined perfection. The sun is no 
longer the sun which we know so well on 
earth. There he is perpetually half ob- 
scured, and even on the brightest sum- 
mer’s day he has to shine through innu- 
merable varying layers of lower, moister, 
and denser atmosphere, which half quench 
his rays. But here he is a mighty burn- 
ing orb, illuminating everything with one 
overpowering flood of glorious light. And 
such is the power of his rays, that without 
a thermometer I should be quite uncon- 
scious of the circumstance that the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air has fallen 
twenty or thirty degrees since we left the 
earth. 

The sky when on the ground, was quite 
obscured by clouds. As we ascended 
higher, and it came, here and there, into 
view, it was of the usual milky “ sky-blue” 
tint. It has grown brighter and brighter, 
bluer and more blue as we rose ; and now 
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it is of an intensely deep Prussian blue 
color, like its hue at midnight on an ex- 
ceptionally clear night. It is a glorious, 
shining firmament of deepest transparent 
sapphire. In the whole grand hemisphere 
there is not one solitary minutest speck 
to mar its absolute unity and perfection. 
For we have left far behind every trace of 
fog or mist or vapor, together with the 
whole apparatus for their manufacture. 
We gaze everywhere uninterruptedly into 
the transparent blue ether of illimitable 
space. 

The clouds are all far below. Their 
first effect when we rose above them was 
that of a vast, lustrous, many-rippled lake 
of snow-white gossamer cirrus. A little 
later, as we rose higher, and the larger 
masses below came more and more into 
view, in the wide intervals between the 
floating cirrus, they constituted a mighty 
ocean, with huge tumbling billows, and 
each billow seems huger and more won- 
derful than the last. But far away, 
towards the horizon, their giant forms 
melt gradually down and mingle with the 
cirrus, as the distance continually in- 
creases, until at last the vanishing point 
takes the form of a distinct and clear 
horizontal arc. This is as well defined all 
round the entire circumference as the 
ocean horizon at sea, and upon it I could 
take a sextant observation fully as well. 

Besides these three grand elements of 
sun and sky and cloud, there is nothing, 
apparently, in the whole universe but my 
tiny car, and the soaring balloon above. 
Stay —far below, fg pong horizontally 
on a gigantic cloud, 1 see another and a 
far larger balloon, with car, aéronaut, 
ropes, every detail distinct and clear. It 
is the shadow of my own balloon, enor- 
mously elongated, half a mile long, or it 
may be ten miles; for I have no means 
of judging distances in this vast abyss 
wherein I float, an utterly insignificant 
speck, with no single known or fixed point 
anywhere, other than the sun overhead. 
These then make up the apparent sum 
total of things. A simple total. But all 
monotony in the picture is amply dis- 
pelled by the wonderful variations of form 
and color inthe clouds themselves. From 
the lightest snowy flecks of floating cirrus, 
through all conceivable or inconceivable 
shapes of i? cumulus, down to dense 
impenetrable layers of solid stratus, — 
there they are. Their forms, their hues, 
and grouping are perpetually changing. 
Not rapidly, that would be out of harmony 
with the scene. But in a slow, silent. 
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idea of motion, and harmonizes well. 
And the great sun above pours down 
upon them all alike one tremendous flood 
of dazzling radiance, giving rise alter- 
nately to the brightest of lights or the 
deepest of shadows, according as they are 
exposed to, or screened from, his power- 
ful rays. 

At first it might well seem a wonder 
and a pity that no man has ever seen 
these magnificent clouds, and that no 
human eye ever will see them but mine. 
To the artist and to every loving wor- 
shipper of nature in her grandeur and 
her beauty they would be naught else 
than an education, and a supreme delight. 
Yet doubtless beings of another world, 
and with far better eyes than ours, behold 
their marvellous perfection, and rejoice. 
And, whether or no, let it abundantly 
suffice that the all-seeing eye of the great 
Creator is upon every one of them, and 
that his sovereign approbation has forever 
stamped them as good. 

But now it is high time to attend to the 
balloon and her path. On entering the 
clouds and losing sight of the earth, I 
had, knowing that our course might be 
nearly straight for the sea, fixed a time b 
my watch, beyond which, on a rough esti- 
mate, we must on no account remain lost 
in the clouds, otherwise, on descending, I 
might find myself over the water. That 
time has now expired, or nearly so. The 
balloon has been travelling at her own 
will. For a considerable time after rising 
above the clouds the expansion of the gas, 
due to the powerful direct rays of the sun, 
sustained her well. But of late she has 
been settling slowly downwards. We are 
now between six and seven thousand feet 
from the ground. The clouds below are 
less dense than they were. Through rifts 
in their dark masses I begin to catch oc- 
casional fleeting glimpses of the earth. I 
lean over the edge of the car, and fancy 
that there is thus dimly to be discerned a 
long, ill-defined line which might be the 
coast-line. A few moments later, and the 
truth is clear. There it is. The sea is 
below and most perilously close. We are 
driving right on toit. There is yet con- 
siderably more than a mile to fall. Shall 
I ever get down in time? or is it possible 
to stand on, husband the ballast carefully, 
and cross over? One glance at the size 
of the balloon and the limited quantity of 
ballast available should suffice to dismiss 
the last idea as quite impracticable. But 
1 cannot help toying with the thought for 
afew moments. The truth is, that I have 
drank so deeply of that intense repose 





which broods over all here like a presid- 
ing spirit, that I seize greedily on any 
excuse for putting off, just for a few 
moments longer, the inevitable time of 
energetic action. But every moment is 
precious. We are driving steadily on at 
an unknown rate. So with an effort I 
rouse myself, and seize the valve line. 
One, two, three, four, five, six,—I1 count 
the time, holding the great valve on top 
of the balloon wide open. It would be 
sheer insanity, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, thus to challenge my balloon to a 
headlong course downwards. But I am 
now fully awake to the situation. A de- 
cided effort must be made, and any half 
measures would be foredoomed to disas- 
trous failure. I calculate that the clouds 
below will tend to check the inevitable 
acceleration of speed in our downward 
course to a considerable extent. No 
doubt when we get through them I shall 
have to look out, for she will be likely to 
accelerate greatly; but there is sufficient 
ballast to enable me to put on a powerful 
brake to stop her down below. In any 
case it seems better to run any unknown 
risk, which the uncertainty as to stopping 
her involves, than to incur the absolute 
certainty of falling into the sea a little 
later on. 

Down we go accordingly. I employ the 
short time available before we reach the 
clouds in es up the bags of ballast on 
the seat of the car ready to hand for in- 
stant dismissal, keeping an intermittent 
eye on the barometer all the time. When 
we enter the clouds the whistle and swish 
of the light vapor as we rush through 
warns me plainly that we are travelling, 
but although the barometer is running up 
rapidly, it does not seem to indicate any 
marked increase of speed. This gives 
me time to cut adrift the lashing which 
ties up the grapnel rope, and to shake out 
the coils till the falling rope hangs in a 
single bight below. The grapnel itself I 
hang by its tines over the side of the car, 
all ready to let go. The clouds are thick, 
and before we are through them every- 
thing is in readiness for a landing. Still 
rapid progress, but no very marked accel- 
eration of speed. - 

Now we are through, and the earth 
bursts upon us all at once. The sea is 
still a considerable distance off, and I am 
inclined to think that all is well. One 
more glance at the barometer — we are, 
say, three thousand feet from the ground. 
I throw out a few pieces of paper. If they 
were to journey down alongside of us we 
should be falling rapidly, but at a reason- 
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able rate. But now they rise sharply, and 
are soon left far above out of sight. Cer- 
tainly we are travelling. I now watch the 
ground below steadily. We are over an 
open marsh. There are one or two soli- 
tary shepherds’ cottages, and a few dykes 
full of water. These objects are appar- 
ently moving out from below to right or 
left. The rapidly increasing velocity of 
this, their angular movement of diver- 
gence from the vertical, together with the 
progressive enlargement in size of each 
field, or defined area below, gives some 
measure to the eye of the rapid rate of our 
progress downwards, and greater nearness 
to the ground. I throw more paper. It 
runs up faster than before. Shall I ever 
pull her up? But the sea is advancing 
steadily in a swift, silent manner, which is 
not reassuring. Weare driving fast right 
on toit. There is plenty of room under 
us yet, and I will stand on a little longer. 
But I heave up a heavy bag of ballast 
with both hands, poise it on the edge of 
the car, and hold it ready to throw. 

All at once it strikes me that she is 
accelerating frightfully. The cottage, 
which at first seemed at rest right under- 
neath us, and then was creeping slowly 
out to the left, is now going off at full 
gallop like a runaway horse. The whole 
country immediately below has become 
an uncertain sort of moving phantasmago- 
ria. We are two thousand feet from the 
ground, by eye, for I dare not lose sight 
of the earth to look at barometers. Sea 
or no sea, I must bring her to while yet 
there is room, or surely I shall be smashed 
to pieces. Over goes the ponderous mass 
of ballast, bag and all; and more follow 
as fast as I can seize and throw them. 
Over they go, till I have only one bag left. 
The heavy sacks of wet sand go down like 
thunderbolts. They ought, of course, to 
be emptied of their contents, which would 
then descend as usual in a harmless 
shower. Probably there is nothing but 
marsh, or only a few cattle, below. But 
were their flocks and herds innumerable, 
and a stray shepherd or two into the bar- 
gain, I should be sorry to assert very pos- 
itively that they would not have one and 
all to take their chance of a bag. 

We are still running at a great rate, but 
it soon becomes clear that the balloon is 
losing her way. A little later, and she is 
bringing to. There is no longer an up- 
ward rush of air against my flattened 
hand held horizontally over the side of 
the car. The moving phantasmagoria has 
settled down into a well-defined ground 
plan. A piece of paper thrown over de- 
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scends. The barometer, which I can now 
again afford to consult, informs me that 
we are a little under one thousand feet 
from the ground. We have gained a 
thousand in pulling up. 

Bad judgment, and badly done! For it 
is clear that I have greatly overdone the 
whole thing. Had one thrown only one- 
half that precious ballast up above there, 
just to check the balloon’s course, and the 
remainder by successive instalments later 
on as required, we might now have been 
nearly on the ground, and moving towards 
it at a safe and manageable rate ; whereas 
now she has lost all her way. We are 
still a long distance from the earth, with 
the sea very close. A long white line of 
hungry-looking foam is coming straight 
upon me with the speed of a railway train, 
and in a weird, silent manner which half 
fascinates me. 

And now her great downward momen- 
tum has carried her far below her true 
equilibrium level. Now, by all the laws’ 
which govern balloons, she is bound, if I 
let her go —like a light float driven for- 
cibly down into a pool of water and then 
left to itself —to rise rapidly again. She 
will run up above the clouds once more, 
and carry me thousands of feet higher than 
we have ever yet been — to descend later 
on into the sea, miles from the shore, with 
a tremendous crash, for there will then be 
no ballast tostop her. We must get down 
now at all costs, if not on the land, then 
as near as possible to it. Below is a 
favorable marsh, covered with Jong rank 
grass. I have still one bag of ballast left, 
and the heavy grapnel to throw. This I 
can cut away, rope and all, if necessary; 
and she can hardly gather any very dan- 
gerous way now, however much gas I 
have to let out to get down in time. 

There is no time for weighing such 
considerations as these before taking 
action, nor do I need any. For, indeed, 
at a crisis like this, as the plot steadily 
thickens, and your nerves get wound up 
more and more to the sticking point, 
your wits also seem to sharpen continu- 
ally, until you arrive at a point at which 
you seize, as it were by inspiration, at a 
momentary glance, all the leading points 
of the situation, and translate them into 
instant action with a result as good, or 
better, than an hour’s careful considera- 
tion would give atan ordinary time. The 
instant it became clear that the balloon 
was bringing to, or had already brought 
to, and before she had time to gather way 
upwards, I had seized the valve line and 
opened the valve full. I am now steadily 
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letting out an enormous stream of gas, 
while thus reviewing and deliberately 
endorsing this sudden resolve. The sea 
is very near, and it will be a close race 
between us. Nevertheless, I am_per- 
suaded that the balloon has got the lead, 
and this time she shall keep it. So Ido 
not let go the valve line till we are well 
on our downward course once more. I 
then heave up the last bag of ballast, rest 
it on the edge of the car, steady it there 
with one hand, take the heavy grapnel in 
the other, and stand by to throw them at 
the right moment. The half-empty bal- 
loon goes rapidly down, gathering way as 
she goes, but in the hundreds of feet that 
are now left she cannot possibly acceler- 
ate as in the thousands up above; and 
the more empty she gets the more her 
hollow underside tends to hold the air 
like a parachute. The last bag goes 
when we are something over a hundred 
feet from the ground. The grapnel fol- 
lows immediately after, the moment I am 
sure that it will reach the ground, as its 
sustaining rope is a hundred feet in 
length. e are running hard after them; 
but the loss of their combined weight 
puts a powerful drag upon the balloon, 
which has now only me and the light 
wicker car to carry. She strikes the 
ground with a fairly good whack, it is 
true, but nothing at all to signify. At 
the last moment I spring upwards and 
hold on to the hoop, that the car may 
take the first bump. The next instant I 
am sprawling at the bottom of the car, 
with hoop and balloon right on top of me. 

The poor balloon is utterly crippled by 
the loss of the great quantity of gas 
which I had to let out up above, together 
with all that has been forced through the 
pores of the envelope by the great pres- 
sure of air below in her downward rush. 
She has no heart left in her, even to 
attempt to rise again, so there is no ques- 
tion of her drifting, or dragging the grap- 
nel. Had she been lively and buoyant, 
and the grapnel not held very well, she 
might most easily have contrived to dance 
over the sea-wall into the sea after all, 
with or without me. 

Now one can afford to sit quietly down 
for a few moments, to recover from a 
somewhat dazed and bewildered state in 
which the smart landing, following on 
such a rapid fall, had left me. No Seo 
whatever has been done, except that I 
am partly deaf for a time. My ears seem 
half disposed to strike work. They fur- 
ther express their resentment at the great 


sure to which their delicate drums have 
been exposed in such a hasty descent by 
sundry crackings and sudden noises at 
intervals. Two or three hours elapse 
before they recover their normal condi- 
tion. 

We have landed very near the sea-wall, 
and won the race by about one minute, 
more or less. Thus happily ends one of 
my earliest ballooning experiences. 
HENRY ELSDALE. 


From Temple Bar. 
SUWARROW. 


To the student of character, especially 
in its unique and exaggerated aspects, 
there are few more fertile fields than the 
annals of the Russian court. The tran- 
sition from barbarism to civilization is 
usually marked by the appearance of 
numbers of men in whose nature the 
principles of savagery and culture con- 
tend for the supremacy; the result being 
men of a curious, mongrel type of char- 
acter. This process of transition was 
begun in Russia under the fostering aus- 
pices of Peter the Great; and at the 
present day it can hardly be said to have 
reached the fulness of a finished issue. 
Among this class of half-breeds ap- 
peared one whose pronounced oddities 
entitle him to be regarded as sui generis. 
We propose to view him chiefly as a so- 
cial phenomenon, incidentally as a sol- 
dier; to walk round and round him if so 
be that we may learn what manner of 
man he was; to try to seize the salient 
features of his character, and find the 
key to the unity of his nature which, on 
a superficial glance, seems so fragmen- 
tary and desultory and incoherent. We 
may be assured that on that tangled 
mass of mountebankeries and supersti- 
tions, a jet of light may be turned that 
will illumine the whole matter, if we are 
fortunate enough to find it. The wild- 
nesses of most men have in their own 
eyes a method and order; and we shall 
never succeed in reducing the apparent 
chaos and confusion to law till we look 
through their own organs of vision and 
see them as they see themselves. 
Suwarrow, who in his old age was 
pinched, shrivelled, and dwarfish, was in 
his prime of a burly build, rather short 
of stature, but well-proportioned. A ma- 
—— gossip says that he had the body 
of an ape and the soul of a bull. The 
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idea of his personal appearance. The 
waving ringlets, the finely-chiselled fea- 
tures, the stately presence, bear little 
resemblance to the great original. The 
truth is that he was so ugly as to inspire 
even his own soul with disgust; and the 
looking-glass was the only enemy he did 
not dare to face. The first duty of the 
officer appointed to secure a lodging for 
him was to remove all articles of luxury 
— books, pictures, plate, but especially 
mirrors; and if one of the latter pro- 
scribed articles had accidentally been 
overlooked, Suwarrow had no sooner set 
his eyes on it than he smashed it toa 
thousand fragments. His restless, spas- 
modic nature showed itself in his rapid 
glances; in his laconic remarks where 
the hearer had to supply from his own 
suggestiveness the words that were lack- 
ing to complete the sense; in his abrupt 
conversation which was ever darting from 
subject to subject like a bird among the 
twigs. He seemed always anxious to do 
a thousand things at once, and to follow as 
many different trains of thought and talk 
simultaneously. Once in an engagement 
with the Turks he all of a sudden rushed 
forward into the ranks of the enemy, 
stabbed several of the Janissaries, cut off 
their heads and filled a large sack with 
them, which he brought away and emp- 
tied at the feet of his general. And the 
impetuosity of resolve and daring which 
he displayed while a common soldier was 
in keeping with the fertility and prompti- 
tude of expedient he exhibited when, 
as a Russian marshal, he controlled the 
movements of armies. If he had been 
expostulated with for the risk he ran in 
attacking such fearful odds, he would 
have answered, as he did on another occa- 
sion when comparing the relative worth of 
a clever man and a fool: “ One man is 
worth three fools ; even three are too few, 
Say six; ay, six are too few, say ten; one 
clever fellow will beat them all, overthrow 
them and take them prisoners.” 
Suwarrow affected great simplicity of 
life and coarseness of manners. A heap 
of fresh hay with a sheet spread over it 
formed his bed alike on the march, in the 
fortress, or at home. He could not sleep 
without abundance of fresh air; and if 
the windows would not open he would 
break every pane of glass in them, and 
even order the frames to be taken out, 
saying that he did not fear cold. Before 
throwing himself down to rest, he seldom 
took off his boots, spurs, or military ac- 
coutrements; sometimes when he wanted 
either to refresh his exhausted energies 





or pamper his tired flesh, he might tempt 
the drowsy god by unfastening one spur. 
Lest he should slumber too long he al- 
ways carried a dunghill-cock with which 
he shared his bedroom, and whose shrill 
clarion sounding at his ear always sum- 
moned the warrior in good time to the 
duties of the day. “TI hate idleness,” 
said he; “and that bird,” pointing to the 
cock, “is very punctual in waking me.” 
So highly did he appreciate the services 
of the bird that, in emulation of its virtues, 
he would go to the door of his tent and, 
instead of ordering the drum to beat, or 
the bugle to sound, imitate its cries as a 
signal that the camp was to awake. His 
own imitation of the crowing of the cock 
was the bugle-call for the march. He 
drilled his troops in his shirt-sleeves ; and 
often rode in front of the army on a bare- 
backed horse, with no other clothing than 
his shirt. Summer and winter alike he 
rose at two in the morning and took a 
bath, or rather had bucketfuls of cold 
water thrown over him by his servants. 
Thereafter he breakfasted; dinner was 
served at eight ; and breakfast and dinner 
alike consisted of the coarse, black bread 
of the common soldiers, which in his case 
was washed down by deep draughts of 
brandy. During these repasts an officer 
stood by and, at his discretion, informed 
Suwarrow that he had eaten and drunk 
enough, and that the servants would now 
remove the bread and bottles. “ By 
whose orders dare you interfere with me, 
sir?” Suwarrow would exclaim. “ By the 
orders of Marshal Suwarrow.” “If so, 
he must be obeyed.” He had issued gen- 
eral instructions to his subordinates to 
command him, in his own name, to desist 
from doing anything likely to injure his 
health. He owned neither villa, nor plate, 
nor carriage, nor books, nor liveried ser- 
vants, nor pictures, nor rare collections of 
any kind; and, when he came to St. Pe- 
tersburg, slept in the cart which all his 
days, on the march and in triumphal en- 
tries, was his favorite vehicle. For 
twenty years at a stretch he never used a 
looking-glass for the purposes of the toi- 
let; nor did he ever encumber his person 
with watch or money. In his day per- 
sonal cleanliness, even among the ladies 
of the Russian nobility, was not held in 
much account; and Suwarrow was often 
seen to take off his shirt and bid his sol- 
diers hold it to the fire, adding that it 
was the best method he knew for killing 
certain unclean parasites. In conversa- 
tion his tone, especially to his equals, was 
abrupt and imperious; whomsoever he 
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met, or was introduced to, he received 
with a cannonade of questions, the one 
following the other in rapid succession. 
As atest of military fitness, presence of 
mind, self-reliance, and force of character, 
it was by no means an unsatisfactory one. 
All those whom he confused or embar- 
rassed, he despised as fools. Suwarrow 
met his match in imperturbable coolness 
and impudence in M. de Lameth. “ To 
what country do you belong, sir?” said 
Suwarrow. “France,” was the reply. 
“ What profession?” “ Military.” “ What 
rank?” “Colonel.” “Your name?” 
“ Alexandre de Lameth.” After submit- 
ting meekly to this examination, the 
Frenchman turned on Suwarrow and 
asked him the same questions, imitating 
his threatening manner and suspicious 
look ; getting the same laconic answers ; 
after which both gentlemen burst out 
laughing. It was seldom indeed that Su- 
warrow’s questions were so coherent. 
What would a stranger think when saluted 
by a grim, snuffy old man, made up exte- 
riorly of dirt and jewels, with the demand 
uttered in an imperious tone, “ How 
many stars are there in the skies? You 
don’t know: what do you know? How 
many trees are there in the forest, or 
fishes in the lake?” And, on your con- 
fessing ignorance in a conciliatory man- 
ner, how would you like to have a scornful 
and filthy finger pointed at you, and be 
baptized amid a grinning company with 
the name of Monsieur Know-nothing? 
Nothing lashed Suwarrow into such fury 
as the use of that handy conversational 
phrase, “I don’t know.” His officers, 
well aware of this infirmity, would hazard 
any reply rather than acknowledge igno- 
rance on any subject on which it was his 
whim to examine them. In his old age 
he would often be seen running and frol- 
icking in the streets of St. Petersburg, 
bawling at the top of his voice, “I am 
Suwarrow, I am Suwarrow,” followed by 
a.crowd of urchins among whom he threw 
apples to be scrambled and fought for. 
At court he persisted in kissing the por- 
trait of the empress Catherine, which 
every lady wore on her breast, to the dis- 
may of the wearers, who shuddered when 
the snuffy nose, innocent of handker- 
chiefs, came near their rich silks and 
white bosoms.. Her Majesty herself had 
one day to ask him to conduct himself 
more sanely and decently. In the palace 
his antics were of the most whimsical 
description: his facial nerves were never 
at rest, and his jerky attitudinizings, his 


grinnings and gigglings, snarlings and 
piteous moanings, his obscene remarks, 
weak puns, and small jibes, led those who 
knew him not to be Suwarrow to conclude 
that this grimacing and bejewelled object 
was Catherine’s court fool; and their as- 
tonishment may be — conceived on 
being told that they beheld a hero who had 
fought countless battles and never lost 
one of them; and who at the council table 
had proved himself a sagacious and clear- 
headed reasoner, a crafty politician, and 
a brilliant epigrammatist. In his riper 
years he was able to speak alittle French 
and German, which he had probably 
picked up in his wars and wanderings. 
His friends aver that he was an adept in 
the dead languages, and that in his tem- 
porary seclusions he studied Hebrew. 
Several of his sayings have passed into 
Russian proverbs, especially the sarcasm 
he uttered on the emperor Paul’s military 
innovations, which were all of the deco- 
rative order: “ Hair-powder is not gun- 
powder; curls are not cannon; and tails 
are not bayonets;” a bit of doggerel 
which cost the rhymer his command. 
The verse in which he announced to the 
empress the capture of Tutukay in Bulga- 
ria is well known :-— 


Salva bogu! Glory to God! 
Salva vam ! Glory to thee! 
Tutukay vzala! Tutukay is taken! 
ZI ya tam! Here are we! 


The following satiric episode is simply 
delicious. His Majesty sent his favorite, 
Count K , to congratulate the mar- 
shal on his recall from exile. “K-——!” 
said Suwarrow, when the name was an- 
nounced. “There is no ‘ussian family 
of that name; who can he be?” The 
messenger is brought in. “ You are not 
of Russian birth, I judge; from what 
country ped pil “Of Turkey: I owe 
my rank and title to his Majesty’s favor.” 
“Ah, I see: you have rendered impor- 
tant services to the State; in what bat- 
talion are you? in what battles have you 
fought?” “I have never served in the 
army.” “Oh, you are in the civil service, 
then?” “No,I have always been in per- 
sonal attendance on his Majesty.” “ In- 
deed: in what capacity?” “Valet to his 
Majesty.” Suwarrow thereupon turned 
to his own servant and said: “Ivan, do 
you see this nobleman? He once held 
the same menial office as you. What a 
glorious career you have before you! He 
is a count now! so may you yet! Bea 
a lad and you will —who knows ?— 
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It is characteristic of Eastern religions, 
pagan and Christian alike, to make piety 
consist in exterior rather than interior 
adornment, in gymnastic exercises rather 
than in loyalty to moral principle or pure 
affection; and the lower the nation or the 
individual in the scale of civilization, 
which is the power to live for and in 
ideas, the more pronounced is this ten- 
dency to propitiate deity by ceremonies 
and grimaces which are of the skin, and 
which have nothing to do with the dis- 
position and character. Suwarrow’s re- 
ligion was as destitute of moral qualities 
as his habits were of social refinement. 
He was a savage both in his inward and 
outward development. His God was a 
being to be reconciled and cajoled by a 
state bow, such as a man makes when he 
attends one of her Majesty’s drawing- 
rooms; a being who could be coaxed to 
place his own invincible might at the dis- 
posal of the man who surpassed all other 
candidates for that favor in the amount 
of physical deference he rendered. There 
never lived a general who insisted more 
than Suwarrow on the personal piety (as 
he understood that word) of his soldiers 
and officers — not even Cromwell himself. 
On Sundays, and the festivals of Holy 
Church, he delivered sermons to the su- 
perior officers of his army, whom in their 
turn he compelled to preach and pray in 
the presence of their regiments, abusing 
in no measured terms those whose igno- 
rance of Russian disqualified them for 
praying in the vernacular, and therefore 
for humoring the national God to whom, 
like the Jews of old, he ascribed his vic- 
tories, and in whose protection and favor 
he had the blindest faithh The Warsaw 
Butcher never began a battle without 
reverently and repeatedly making the sign 
of the cross. He won the silent approval 
and encouragement of the superstitious 
people of Italy during his campaign in 
that country, as much by his devoutness 
as by his success. Wherever on the 
march he saw a crucifix or saintly image 
he stopped to pray; wherever he met a 
monk he asked leave to kiss his hand, 
and solicited his benediction, invoking 
his curse on these French regicides and 
atheists whom it was his mission to pun- 
ish. He begged relics of departed saints 
from the convents he visited; bathed 
again and again in holy water to make 
himself invulnerable; consumed cart- 
loads of consecrated wafers that he might 
not hunger any more. Priests and pres- 
og rotestant and Papist —to all 
ike he paid homage; each and all of 





them must have a presiding god whose 
special charge they were; and was it not 
a prudential precaution to secure him as 
an ally, when a little deference paid to 
his ministers was all the price that was 
asked? Suwarrow was clearly a Broad 
Churchman, seeing good in dh wets and 
parties. That he was an intentional hypo- 
crite and impostor seems at any rate not 
Lelievable. He was religious according 
to his lights, even when there was little 
to be gained by pretences and profes- 
sions; and that his ostentatious devo- 
tions, genuflexions, and comic pieties 
secured him the goodwill of the people, 
was probably as much due to accident as 
craft. On one occasion he risked the 
resentment of Catherine rather than neg- 
lect his duty to heaven. After the “pa- 
cification of Poland” —that is, after he 
had executed all likely to provoke dis- 
peace — the czarina conferred on him the 
rank of field-marshal; but Suwarrow, 
faithful to his religious principles, would 
not receive the dignity till he had asked 
the blessing of Holy Church. 

It is needless to say that a man of 
Suwarrow’s habits and temper was little 
fitted for the domesticities of life. There 
is a story told of his comrade in arms, 
Marshal Romanzow, who was parted from 
his wife. One of his sons, having fin- 
ished his studies, came to the army to 
ask a commission. “Who are you?” 
said Romanzow. “Your son.” “Oh, 
indeed; you are grown up, I see.” The 
interview finished, the young man asked 
if there was any place where he could 
take up his abode. “ Why, surely,” said 
the father, “you are acquainted with 
some officer in the camp.” Suwarrow’s 
domestic relations seem to have been on 
no more cordial footing. He had adaugh- 
ter whom Catherine appointed one of her 
maids-of-honor, and whom she afterwards 
married to the brother of her husband 
pro tem., Plato Zubof — the last of a long 
list who filled the office; which led the 
witlings of St. Petersburg to say that 
Catherine had ended with Platonic love. 
In this daughter Suwarrow’s malforma- 
tion of mind, to which his eccentricities 
owe their being, took the form of imbe- 
cility. The old man, not having seen his 
daughter since her childhood, expressed 
a wish to meet her. “ Ah, father,” cried 
she, “ how big you have grown since I 
last saw you!” He quarrelled with his 
wife soon after their marriage, and re- 
fused to live with her. On hearing that 
the empress had made his son an officer 
in the Guards, he made the following 
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comment: “ Ah, well, if her Majesty says 
that I have a son, be it so, but I know 
nothing about it.” There seems, how- 
ever, to have been one little germ of 
affection in that tough and twisted and 
mya nature: he was much attached to 
is nephew, Gortschakoff, who was sec- 
ond in command of the ill-fated army of 
Switzerland led by Korsakoff against the 
French. Spiteful gossips say that this 
nephew was a painted booby, who be- 
daubed his cheeks as unblushingly as any 
of the ladies of St. Petersburg who held 
their toilet-table as incomplete without a 
rouge-pot, and that he wore whalebone 
stays to keep his body slim and graceful. 

The empress Catherine, during whose 
brilliant reign he rose to fame, knew Su- 
warrow’s worth, and with that instinctive 
acumen by which she attached to her 
person and interest all those whose force 
of character or genius made them dan- 
erous as enemies and powerful as friends, 
ed the rough, uncultured, and perverse 
hero by a silken thread. Hard cash that 
had to be deposited out of sight in the 
pockets — which could not be hung about 
the person, and flashed and flaunted in 
the eyes of the world — had no charm for 
Suwarrow. But Catherine knew how to 
reach and play upon the savage nature 
deep-seated in the man. She operated 
on him chiefly through his weakness for 
gaudy trinkets, a weakness which, in com- 
mon with all savages, he shared. If he 
loved and prized any possession in the 
world, it was the brilliant baubles and 
toys which she gave him, and which the 
touch of her white, royal hand had in- 
vested with a double value and with 


something of a sacred character. Each! 


new courier that arrived at her court with 
tidings of a victory, coincided with the 
despatch of a messenger bearing a bejew- 
elled gift, and a letter of thanks written 
by the czarina’s own hand. In this way 
he had accumulated a large collection of 
richly-carved gold snuff-boxes; imperial 
portraits set in gold; swords whose hefts 
sparkled with all the colors of a prism; 
rich robes bestarred with badges of the 
royal favor and friendship; and this mot- 
ley treasure he carried about with him in 
all his wars and wanderings, locked and 
double-locked in a massive iron chest. 
He never touchéd one of these gifts on 
which Catherine’s hand had rested, nay, 
his glance never casually alighted on one 
of them, but, as in the presence of some- 
thing holy, he made the sign of the cross, 
and, falling on his knees, reverently 
kissed it, and with greater solemnity than 
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ever devout pilgrim kissed papal toe or 
Caabah stone. Again and again he re- 
fused ner Majesty’s gifts. On one occa- 
sion when the empress was granting 
favors to everybody, and when everybody 
was pressing round her with eyes that 
said, “What am I to get?” she ordered 
the mob to stand back till a figure in the 
background came into the full view of 
the court. It was Suwarrow. Address- 
ing him she said: “And you, general; 
do you want nothing?” “Only that you 
would order my lodgings to be paid, mad- 
am.” The rent of his lodgings was three 
roubles a month. It is averred that he 
never shared in the plunder of the cities, 
which he gave over to his soldiers to be 
sacked. “At the fall of Ismail, he did 
not take even a horse.” ‘ 

Catherine was prodigal in her gifts to 
her favorites and servants, and rewarded 
on a scale of right Russian magnificence. 
But Suwarrow could never find it in his 
heart to refuse a gold toy; and his Stoic 
indifference to wealth capitulated at once 
when the seductive light of a precious 
stone bewildered and blinded his eyes. 
How often did he vex the ears of his 
officers with the oft-repeated history of 
each trinket? Again and again he assem- 
bled them to admire and eulogize the 
loveliness of his collection, till the faculty 
of admiration in them was exhausted, and 
the language of eulogy had ceased to be 
fresh. He would stop his army while on 
the march, that he might open his chest 
and gloat over his treasures. At dinner, 
he would, in a rapid succession of shots, 
fire the following questions at his neigh- 
bors: “ Have = seen my jewels? Do 
you envy me them? What do you think 
they are worth? Why did our mamma 
give them to me?” A failure to answer 
these questions as promptly as the report 
follows the explosion, and the general lost 
his temper, and a louder explosion fol- 
lowed, in which, amid the confusion of 
gutturals and growls, the only articulate 
words that could be made out were, “ You 
blockhead!” “ You fool!” while the poor 
victim, too ignorant to answer rightly, or 
too honest to lie, or too prosaic to invent 
a fictitious history of the jewels on the 
spot, sat blushing and trembling. 

But his treatment by Catherine’s son 
and successor, the emperor Paul — who, 
hating his mother, hated every one she 
prized, reversed all the schemes and ends 
she labored for and cherished — was 
harsh and ingrate. After Catherine’s 
death, he denuded the grim, sarcastic old 
marshal — who had sneered at, and made 
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some doggerel rhymes about his military 
reforms -—of all his commands, and or- 
dered him to retire to Moscow. Suwar- 
row was with his beloved troops in south- 
ern Poland when he received the imperial 
mandate, ready to march against France. 
He determined to break the news of his 
disgrace to the army himself. Having 
drawn the troops up in line of battle he 
appeared before them in the dress of a 
common soldier, but decorated with all 
his orders, and with the portraits of the 
late czarina and the emperor of Austria 
sparkling on his breast in the sunshine. 
The soldiers, on hearing the announce- 
ment of the czar’s will, broke into cries of 
indignation and sorrow which the general 
vainly tried to hush. He then stripped 
himself of his military accoutrements and 
deposited them on a pyramid of drums 
and cymbals, which had previously been 
raised in front of the embattled battalions. 
“And now, comrades,” said he, “there 
may come a time when Suwarrow will be 
again your general; he will then resume 
these spoils which he leaves to you and 
which he always wore in his victories.” 
The “ mad czar,” indignant at the honor 
and deference paid to the exile by the 
nobles and populace of Moscow, resolved 
yet further to humiliate his mother’s 
avorite general. He banished him to an 
insignificant village. To the officer of 
police who was deputed to carry out the 
imperial will, and who had informed Su- 
warrow that four hours would be allowed 
him to prepare for his journey, he replied, 
“Four hours! too much kindness! one 
hour is enough for, Suwarrow.” The 
officer conducted him to the coach which 
was to bear him to his destination. 
“A coach!” he said, “ Suwarrow in a 
coach! he will go to exile in the equipage 
he used when travelling to the court of 
Catherine or leading the army to victory ; 
go and get a cart.” 

In course of time the exile’s friends 
succeeded in softening Paul’s enmity; 
they even cajcled the monarch into writ- 
ing him a letter intimating his re-installa- 
tion into the favor and protection of his 
Majesty. The letter was addressed to 
Field-Marshal Suwarrow. “This letter 
is not for me,” said the stern, uncom- 
promising exile to the royal messenger ; 
“if Suwarrow were field-marshal he would 
not be banished and guarded in a village; 
he would be seen at the head of the ar- 
mies;” and the courier had actually to 
bear the letter back to his Majesty un- 
opened. 

The exigencies of State, however, 


obliged Paul to capitulate to his victim 
and invite him again to lead the armies of 
Russia. Suwarrow made his appearance 
at court in civilian costume, without sword 
or decorative orders. The emperor was 
amazed at this daring breach of etiquette. 
Suwarrow threw himself down on his 
breast and belly and began to crawl over 
the floor, to the feet of the throne. 

“ What is this, marshal?” said the em- 
peror; “come, my son, this will not do; 
are you mad? get up.” “No, no, sire! 
I wish to make my way too in this court, 
and I know it is only by crawling that one 
can get into your Majesty’s good graces.” 
At last Suwarrow was to reap the joy 
which he had often prayed Catherine to 
grant him—an army of fifty thousand 
Cossacks with which to make the con- 
quest of France. For his series of bril- 
liant victories over Macdonald, Moreau, 
and Joubert, the grateful czar conferred 
on him the title of prince with the sur- 
name of Italisky; and issued a decree 
ordaining that the same military honors 
should be paid to Suwarrow as himself, 
and that henceforward and forever he 
should be considered the greatest captain 
of every age, of every nation and country 
of the world. Paul was the first to dis- 
obey his own imperial ukasé. He attrib- 
uted to Suwarrow the disasters of the 
Helvetian campaign ; and in reorganizing 
his shattered armies he left no command 
for the brave, grey-haired warrior, who 
retired to St. Petersburg, bowed with 
sorrow, broken-hearted and neglected. 
On his arrival there he went to the house 
of his nephew Prince Gortschakoff ; and 
lay down never to rise. 

Suwarrow, sprung from a family of no 
social position and held in no respect, 
began in 1742 the career which he ended 
as generalissimo of the Russian forces, 
as a private soldier in the Fusilier Guards 
of the empress Elizabeth. He won every 
step in his rapid promotion by his prowess 
and daring on the field of battle. In five 
years he attained to the rank of corporal ; 
in 1749 he received further promotion ; 
and in 1754 he quitted the Guards with a 
lieutenant’s commission. His first cam- 
paign was made in the course of the Seven 
Years War with Prussia, when Frederick 
the Great was “like to be overwhelmed” 
by his enemies; and he was present at 
the capture of Berlin by Toddleben in 
1760. For his valor in this war Catherine 
presented him, in 1762, with a colonel’s 
commission written by her own hand. 
As brigadier-general, he marched against 
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taining the full rank of major-general two 
years later. When finally he was made 
marshal of the empire, he performed in 
the presence of the army some of the 
most wonderful antics recorded in the 
chronicles of the great. Catherine never 
granted promotion on grounds of senior- 
ity, either of merit or of favoritism — 
merit in the recipients’ relation to the 
State, or favoritism in their domestic and 
personal relations to the throne. There 
is an anecdote to the effect that she dis- 
missed General Kamenskoi from her ser- 
vice for having taken command of an army 
on the march, consequent on the death of 
his superior, Prince Potemkin; a respon- 
sibility which he could not well evade. 
He sent a report to her Majesty, in which 
the introductory sentence ran as follows: 
“Having taken the command in conse- 
quence of my seniority,” on the perusal 
of which audacious sentence, Catherine, 
in her own hand, wrote the marginal com- 
ment, “ Who gave you orders?” He then 
proceeded to criticise the disorganized 
state of the troops — an indirect reflection 
on the capacity of the deceased general, 
who, having originally been Catherine’s 
domestic companion, had become her 
trustiest adviser; retaining as a states- 
man the influence he had acquired over 
her through the tender passion. On 
reading these strictures, Catherine wrote, 
“He dared not say a word while the 
prince was alive;” and though Kamens- 
koi was a man of much military capacity, 
the answer to his elaborate critique was a 
command to quit the army. The alle- 
gorical buffooneries Suwarrow performed 
on the occasion of his elevation to the 
marshalate, were of the most grotesque 
character. Of the half-superstitious, half- 
religious temper of the Russian boor, he 
saw the hand of Providence in his success 
in life. He resolved that he would pub- 
licly thank the deity for it, which he did 
in the cathedral church of Warsaw. He 
packed the nave and aisle of the cathedral 
with soldiers to witness the following 
religio- comic entertainment. Having 
placed in a line as many chairs as there 
were officers senior to himself and hold- 
ing military rank between that he had 
been promoted from and that he had been 
promoted to, he entered the building in 
his shirt-sleeves, and in the leapfrog style 
vaulted over each chair, thereby typifying 
how he had vaulted over his rivals. There- 
after, in the presence of the grinning yet 
admiring soldiery, who loved yet laughed 
at their erratic, brilliant, and vainglorious 
chief, he dressed himself in his marshal’s 
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uniform, covering his breast with his 
numerous decorations and orders and 
trinkets. He danced and skipped like a 
lunatic, and posed and pirouetted in his 
new costume. Before enrobing himself, 
he hugged and kissed it, and made again 
and again the sign of the cross; and the 
mild, innocent vanity of the man showed 
itself not only in the way he strutted 
about, inflated with a sense of his self- 
importance, but in the remark he made 
on little Nicholas Soltikoff, who thought 
himself specially slighted by Suwarrow’s 
promotion over his head: “I don’t won- 
der that they did not give such a dress as 
this to little Nick; it would be too heavy 
for him.” 

His laurels as a general were won in 
that Russo-Turkish war which has raged 
through many generations since the de- 
scent of the Saracen on Europe. In 1788 
Suwarrow commanded the fortress of 
Kinburn, besieged by the Turks. He 
suffered the enemy to disembark without 
opposition ; he even encouraged them to 
proceed by sending out a small force with 
instructions to retreat, after exchanging a 
few shots, as though they were frightened. 
The device succeeded; and while the 
Turkish boats had gone back to Otchakow 
for reinforcements, Suwarrow marched 
out at the head of two battalions with 
fixed bayonets, and slaughtered the enemy 
toaman. In these Turkish campaigns, 
he heaped deeds of prowess upon each 
other. At Fokschan, when thirty thou- 
sand Austrians fled from the battle-field, 
leaving the Turkish army of one hundred 
thousand men victors, Suwarrow put him- 
self at the head of eight thousand Rus- 
sians and changed the fortunes of the 
day. “ Brothers!” cried he; “never look 
to the eyes of your enemies! Fix your 
view on their breasts and thrust your 
bayonets there.” 

he sack of Ismail was his crowning 
triumph in this war. Potemkin, not very 
anxious for a conclusion of hostilities, 
had leisurely and playfully besieged the 
city for seven months; when Madame de 
Witt, to tempt him into activity, divining 
by the cards, predicted its downfall within 
three weeks. The prince replied that he 
had a method of divination more prompt 
and sure than that; and ordered Suwar- 
row to take it within three days. On the 
third day the hero drew up his soldiers, 
and addressing them — “ Brothers! no 
quarter, provisions are dear!’ — delivered 
the assault. His forces, twice repulsed, 
at last scaled the walls; and then fol- 
lowed a scene of rapine, and murder, and 
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plunder, which secured the conqueror the 
nickname of Muley Ismail —a name bor- 
rowed from a bloodthirsty emperor of 
Morocco, and by no means misapplied. 

After the sack of the city, Suwarrow 
wrote to the empress the laconic letter: 
“Ismail is at your feet.” The ener- 
gies of the conqueror of Ismail and 
Praga were next directed towards Po- 
land. The patriots of the principality 
had risen against and massacred the 
Russians resident in Warsaw. Catherine 
despatched Prince Repnin—a general 
whose services she could not dispense with 
while she insulted and dishonored him — 
against the rebels ; but “the little Marti- 
nest priest,” as she nicknamed him, not 
sufficiently shedding blood to slake her 
vengeance, she named Suwarrow com- 
mander-in-chief. The genius of Kosci- 
usko had to hide its diminished head be- 
fore that of a general greater than 
he. Suwarrow celebrated his victories at 
Warsaw by the arbitrary execution of 
twenty thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren, of all ages and ranks; and Cather- 
ine died in peace. Henceforward the 
conqueror was known, and for all time 
will be known, as the ‘“‘ Butcher of War- 
saw.” 

But it was by his Italian and Helve- 
tian campaigns that Suwarrow won Euro- 
pean fame. It had been one of the great 
desires of his life to march against the 
French; and as Cato of old concluded all 
his speeches with the words, “ Fathers! 
my opinion is that Carthage ought to be 
destroyed,” so Suwarrow wound up all 
his Polish despatches with the entreaty, 
“ Mother! bid me march against the 
French!” The marshal was in ecstasies 
when at last his prayer was granted — he 
danced and clapped his hands for joy; 
when a stroke of apoplexy removed Cath- 
erine from the Russian throne and placed 
a greater madman than Suwarrow him- 
self in that seat of autocratic sway. Paul 
recalled the army of France and dis- 
missed its leader. The sentence in which 
he announced the spirit and temper of his 
reign bears a striking resemblance to a 
celebrated modern sentiment: “ The em- 
pire is peace.” Paul’s sentiment was not 
so epigrammatic but it was quite as beau- 
tiful: “In whatever light and in whatever 
circumstances I wish to view an emperor 
of Russia, his noblest part will always be 
that of a pacificator.” But it was just as 
difficult in 1798 to retain your peaceful 
intentions with a prosperous and adven- 
turous conqueror at your gates as it was 
in 1870; and when Paul saw throne after 





throne toppling over before the victories 
of Buonaparte and the other republican 
generals, he threw himself into the war 
with more than his mother’s fanaticism 
and fierceness. General Rosemberg re- 
ceived orders to place himself at the head 
of that victorious army which Suwarrow 
once led, and which he was destined to 
lead again; for dissensions arose among 
the officers of the united armies of Austria 
and Russia which the presence of a gen- 
eral of Suwarrow’s name and fame alone 
could suppress and silence. 

In a campaign of six weeks Suwarrow 
undid the work which it took Napoleon a 
year to accomplish. He arrived in Italy 
in time to reap the laurels which should 
have gone to adorn the brow of the Aus- 
trian general Kray, who had just inflicted 
on the army of the Republic the most 
crushing defeat of the year. Suwarrow’s 
wild Cossacks scattered the shattered 
army before them like sheep. Milan 
opened her gates to admit the conqueror, 
who, caring little for {étes and festivities, 
marched quickly up the Po in pursuit of 
the French, assembled again under the 
leadership of Moreau. For the first time 
in the history of Europe these two great 
military nations met in battle array on the 
banks of the Po near Bassagnano, with 
little result but to teach each to respect 
the other’s bravery. Macdonald, with the 
army of Naples at his heels, marched to 
the aid of Moreau. By a rapid retrograde 
movement, Suwarrow met him on the 
field of Trebio, where Hannibal defeated 
the Romans. The fight was continued, 
and raged with varying issues for two 
days, the river flowing between. 

On the morning of the third, Suwarrow 
crossed the stream, determined either to 
conquer or die, to find that during the 
night Macdonald had retreated, leaving 
his wounded behind him. Suwarrow fol- 
lowed in rapid pursuit, to be arrested by 
the tidings that Moreau’s army was in 
movement. Who does not know his 
boastful speech, and how faithfully he 
kept it: “After we have thrashed Mac- 
donald, we will return and trounce Mo- 
reau;” and how he broke into laughter 
when the youthful and heroic Joubert 
stepped into the arena and tapped his 
shoulder with his lance —“ Ho! ho! here 
is a stripling come to school; we must go 
and give him a lesson.” 

His battles or victories, for in his case 
the words are synonymous, were gained 
at a fearful sacrifice of life; but life was a 
cheap commodity in Russia— “it was 
so easy for God to make Russians.” Of 
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the forty thousand soldiers he led into 
Italy, he left behind him twenty-eight 
thousand to fertilize her fields. With the 
rest he scaled the heights of the mount 
St. Gothard — a feat to which history has 
awarded little praise — intending to join 
his victorious force to the army, which, 
under Korsakoff, had followed him from 
Poland. It is the only occasion on which 
his “children” whispered a murmur of 
displeasure at the wild vagaries of his gen- 
eralship. The snow-clad heights and 
wide-spreading glaciers of the Alps struck 
terror to the hearts of all but that of the 
wrinkled old hero himself, frail and feeble 
in appearance, but full of restless and 
unconquerable life. The twelve thou- 
sand veterans refused to begin the ascent. 
Suwarrow at once seized a shovel, and 
digging a shallow grave, into which he 
threw himself, cried: “ Cover me up, and 
leave me here; you are no longer my 
children; I am no longer your father: 
there is nothing left for me to do but die.” 
The device succeeded far better in bring- 
ing back the allegiance and loyalty of the 
rebels than the modern device of slinging 
up the ringleaders on the nearest tree; 
though it was a device which only a gen- 
eral, led on by his genius and not by his 
handbook of military instructions, could 
afford to adopt. It must, however, be 
added that certain gossips deny the au- 
thenticity of this anecdote; but the a 
priort ground on which they reject the 
evidence for it is quite as striking a testi- 
mony to Suwarrow’s influence over his 
soldiers as the scene itself: “‘ There never 
was a Russian army disheartened when 
Suwarrow was at its head! And never 
did a soldier murmur, no matter what 
were the orders given him!” 

The tidings which reached the stout 
old hero shortly after his descent to the 

lains of Switzerland almost broke his 

eart. The battle of Zurich had been 
fought by Korsakoff and lost. Korsakoff 
was a soldier of parade, where padding, 
millinery, and well-trimmed moustaches 
make the hero. He held Massena and 
his republican legions in contempt; and 
smiled the smile of the strong and self- 
reliant at the recital of their doings and 
darings. ‘“ The French!” said he, “ they 
don’t know how to stand upright, nor 
march, nor draw up in ranks, nor per- 
form the simplest evolution correctly.” 
It is only such favored ones as Suwarrow 
whose vaporings fate does not take a 
malicious pleasure in scorning; and the 
memory of Korsakoff’s big talk paralyzed 
his faculties in the hour of action; he 





lost his head; issued orders wildly and 
blindly, each one leading more and more 
to the final issue of defeat and chaos. 
Suwarrow foamed with passion when he 
heard of his colleague’s defeat; and 
stormed and raved like a madman when 
the subsidence of the passion left him 
voice to speak.. He despatched a mes- 
senger to Korsakoff, ordering him to re- 
assemble his forces, threatening him with 
decapitation if he took another retrograde 
step. The approach of Massena made 
Suwarrow himself retreat. It was the 
bitterest moment of his life; in his vaunt- 
ing way he used to say that an army under 
his command would never execute this 
humiliating movement. His retreat was 
conducted with as great brilliance as, and 
exhibited greater strategic cleverness 
than, his victories; but he grew silent, 
and sour, and sulky, and ever and anon 
turned fiercely on his pursuers when they 
pressed too closely on him. All their 
efforts failed to force his lines, or make 
him retreat one step faster than he 
pleased. The thought of the shame and 
dishonor of this movement proved too 
heavy a burden to bear. It slew him. 
The emperor Paul embittered his closing 
hours with reproaches. He retired to 
St. Petersburg to die—old, forsaken, 
and neglected. Some signs of revivin 
interest Paul indeed did show in the ol 
hero’s existence, but not till he was told 
that the marshal was dying; he asked 
bulletins of his condition to be regularly 
sent to the court; he ordered the grand 
dukes to visit him; but these signs of 
esteem came too late to gladden the old 
man’s embittered heart. Worrying, fret- 
ting, snarling, “like a rat in a hole,” he 
died, his trouble being old age, indigna- 
tion, and despair. 

His mye success was probably as 
much due to the splendid material out of 
which the Russian soldiers of his day 
were manufactured as to his own genius. 
Life in Russia has only a military value; 
its final cause is fighting, and the peasant 
has long been taught to regard death in 
the battle-field for the cause of the czar 
as the chief design of his existence; a 
man is a weapon of war; and the dog- 

edness with which the Russian soldier 

ghts, the readiness with which, under 
Suwarrow at least, he laid down his life 
rather than surrender, showed how firmly 
this theory of life had rooted itself in his 
nature. To die on the field of battle was 
believed to be the surest guarantee of 
an avenue to eternal happiness. It is 
probable that even yet the Russian sol- 
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dier believes that if killed in battle he 
will, on the third day after, come again to 
life in some sweet and shining valley in 
the czar’s dominions, where the press- 
gang will never trouble him. Suwarrow 
often availed himself of this superstition 
to bribe his soldiers to greater feats of 
valor. As the great Frederick, in the 
bitterness of his defeats at the hands of 
the Russian soldiers rather than their 
incapable leaders, said: “It was easier 
to kill these men than to conquer them.” 
With smiling faces they walked into the 
cannon’s mouth ; stood stock-still till they 
had shot all their enemies, or the last of 
their own number had been shot. At 
the siege of Otchakoff an officer met a 
picket advancing toa post. “ Away back,” 
said he; “the Turks have made a sally 
and are in possession of the post you are 
going to; you will all be cut to pieces if 
you go.” “What is that to us?” was the 
answer; “we are sent there, and Prince 
Dolgorucky is answerable for us.” One 
of their French conquerors on the field 
of Zurich, riding over the scene of car- 
nage, seeing their bodies piled corpse 
above corpse, each one with the image of 
his patron saint in his hand as if his last 
thought on earth had been a prayer, made 
the comment: “ Warriors so contemptu- 
ous of death and so fanatical cannot but 
be terrible on a day of battle; and cer- 
tainly we know to our cost that they are 
so.” No general, with the exception of 
Mahomet, ever succeeded in inspiring his 
followers with such fanatic fervor and 
faith in his invincibility as Suwarrow. 
His soldiers idolized him, and though his 
officers laughed at his eccentricities they 
obeyed his wildest commands with the 
unquestioning trust of children. He 
shared the frugal fare of the rank and file 
of the army — black bread seasoned with 
rape oil, im or onion, washed down by 
a drink called quass, which those who 
have tasted it speak of with disgust. On 
the march and in active service he was 
his own surgeon-major, and his prescrip- 
tions were of the simplest character; he 
thrashed the invalids out of their beds, 
saying that “it was not permitted to the 
soldiers of Suwarrow to be sick.” The 
only other medicine in his pharmacopeeia 
was rhubarb and salts which, to those 
whose sickness was too manifest to be 
gainsaid, he administered in such doses 
that he added to the terrors of the hos- 
pital. He drilled his soldiers himself; 
and his instructions are about the quaint- 
est reading in print, for he actually issued 
a military manual. When the order 





“March against the Poles” was given, 
“the soldier had to plunge his bayonet 
once;” “March against the Prussians, 
the soldier strikes twice; march against 
the execrable French, the soldier makes 
two thrusts forward, a third in the ground, 
and there sinks and turns round his bay- 
onet.” But here is an extract :— 


Heels close! Knees straight! A soldier 
must stand like a dart! I see the fourth; the 
fifth I don’t see. Soldiers! join elbows in 
front! Give thedrum room! Keep your ball 
three days, it may happen for a whole cam- 
paign, when lead cannot be had. Fire seldom 
but fire sure! Push hard with the bayonet ! 
the ball will lose its way, the bayonet never ; 
the ball is a fool, the bayonet a hero! Stab 
once! Off with the Turk from the bayonet ! 
even-when he is dead you may get a scratch 
from his sabre. If the sabre is near your neck 
dodge back one step and push on again. Stab 
the second; stab the third; a hero will stab 
half-a-dozen. Be sure your ball is in your 
gun! If three attack you, stab the first, fire 
on the second, bayonet the third! This sel- 
dom happens! When you fire take aim at 
their guts and fire about twenty balls. Buy 
lead from your economy! It costs little! If 
you see the match upon a gun, run up to it 
instantly ; the ball will fly over your head; the 
guns are yours; the people are yours; down 
with ’em! stab ’em! to the remainder give 
quarter ! it is a sin to kill without reason: they 
are men like you. Die for the honor of the 
Virgin Mary; for your Mother; for all the 
royal family!—the Church prays for those 
that die, and those who survive have honor 
and reward! Offend not the peaceable in- 
habitant: he gives us meat and drink. The 
soldier is not a robber! Booty is a holy 
thing! if you take a camp it is all yours; if 
you take a fortress it is all yours! ... There 
are the God-forgetting, windy, light-headed 
Frenchmen ! if we should ever happen to march 
against them we must beat them in columns! 
. » » The cavalry instantly fall to work! hack 
and slash ! stab and drive ! cut. them off ! don’t 
give them a moment’s rest! . .. One leg 
strengthens the other! One hand fortifies the 
other! By firing many men are killed! The 
enemy has also hands, but he knows not the 
Russian bayonet! Draw out line immediately 
and instantly attack them with cold arms. 

Rules for Diet. — Have a dread of the hos- 
pital! German physic stinks from afar ; it is 
good for nothing and rather hurtful! A Rus- 
sian soldier is not used toit. Messmates know 
where to find herbs and roots and ants. A 
soldier is inestimable ; take care of your health ! 
Scour the stomach when it gets foul! Hunger 
is the best medicine! He who neglects his 
men, if an officer, arrest; if a sub-officer 
scourge ; to the private, lashes, if he neglects 
himself! Remember, gentlemen! the field 
physic of Doctor Bellypotski! in hot fevers eat 
nothing even for twelve days, and drink your 
soldier’s quass! that’s a soldier’s physic! In 





hospitals the first day the bed seems soft! the 
second comes French soup! the third the 
brother-in-law is laid in his coffin and they 
draw him away! One dies and ten companions 
round him inhale his expiring breath; but all 
this is frivolous! _ While one dies in a hun- 
dred with others, we lose not one in five 
hundred in the course of a month. For the 
healthy, drink, air, and food! For the sick, 
air, drink, and food! Brothers! the enemy 
trembles for you! But there is another enemy 

reater than the hospital! the d—d I-don’t- 
owt From the half-confessing, the guess- 
ing, lying, deceitful, the palavering equivoca- 
tion, squeamishness and nonsense of I-don’t- 
know, many disasters originate! Stammering, 
hesitating, and so forth, it is shameful to 
relate. Pray to God! from him comes victory 
and miracles! God conducts us; God is our 
general! For the I-don’t-know an officer is 
put in the guard! a staff-officer is served with 
an arrest at home! Instruction is light; not- 
instruction is darkness! The work fears its 
master! If a peasant knows not how to grind, 
the corn will not grow. 

It is supposed by some writers that 
Suwarrow’s oddities and eccentricities 
were inspired by deliberate purpose : that 
they were cunningly selected to reach a 
carefully chosen end. Their theory of 
Suwarrow is, that he resolved to act the 
fool in order to quiet the jealousies of the 
great, and even to win their contemptuous 
patronage, with the view of ultimately 
supplanting them ; and that his undoubted 
luminousness of intellect, fertility of imag- 
ination, and force and firmness of charac- 
ter, presided over by a cunning rather of 
the Reynard than the human type, were 
persistently directed towards this end. 
Had he chosen to pose as a genius, in- 
stead of an inspired buffoon incapable of 
a sustained ambition, the slips of patrician 
birth, candidates for the favor and smile 
of the sovereign, would have intrigued to 
crush him. As it was, they laughed at 
and petted him; regarding him as one 
who could interpose no serious obstacle 
between them and the attainment of their 
designs. 

If this conception of Suwarrow had 
been the true one, we should expect to 
have found him discarding the motley 
when nothing more was to be gained by 
wearing it. But may not his oddities, 
feigned at first, have grown into his na- 
ture and becomes part of his essential 
character, bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh? Itis hardly probable that such 
a daring plan for realizing the dreams of 
a daring ambition would suggest itself to 
the mind of an illiterate and low-born sol- 
dier, in a nation where the sentiment that 
every private carries a possible marshal’s 
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wand in his knapsack, had never been 
whispered, and would at once have been 
suppressed as revolutionary. It seems 
more rational to believe that Suwarrow 
lived out honestly the manhood that was 
in him—sport of nature though that 
manhood may have been. A man’s ca- 
reer in life is the result of two factors: 
the spirit within him and the circum- 
stances around him; and the true theory 
of Suwarrow seems to be that he rose to 
exalted station and command because his 
peculiar environment, reacted on by a 
nature of his peculiar type, favored his 
rise; and if ever in the history of the 
world the same inner and outer conditions 
of life and lot should be repeated, we 
may expect that the result will be another 
Suwarrow. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
BIRD-LAW. 


TRIAL by jury does not appear to be 
restricted to the human race; certainly 
the feathered tribes are acquainted with 
its forms and ceremonies. “Crow courts ” 
and “sparrow courts ” are in some parts 
almost as well-known as those intended 
for the arrangement of man’s disputes. 
To explain what is meant, and to estab- 
lish the truth of our proposition, let us 
commence this compilation of anecdotes 
—for it is nothing more — by reference 
to the proceedings at the so-called “ crow 
courts ” which are held in the Shetland 
Isles. A regular assembly of crows of 
the hooded species, according to the au- 
thority of Dr. Edmondson, is observed to 
take place at certain intervals. It is 
composed of deputations from different 
localities. All business is abstained from 
until the convocation is complete ; conse- 
quently, early comers have frequently to 
wait a day or two for the arrival of the 
later deputies. A particular hill or field, 
suitable for the impending work, is se- 
lected ; and when all the expected mem- 
bers have arrived, the session com- 
mences. The court opens in a formal 
manner, and the criminal or criminals are 
produced at the bar; but what is his or 
their offence, the human spectator cannot 
divine. The charge is not made individu- 
ally, nor the evidence given by separate 
witnesses; but a general croaking and 
clamor is collectively raised, and judg- 
ment delivered, apparently, by the whole 
court. As soon as the sentence is given, 
the entire assemblage, “ judges, barristers, 
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ushérs, audience and all, fall upon the 
two or three prisoners at the bar, and 
beat them till they kill them.” Directly 
the execution is over,-the court breaks 
up, and all its members disperse quietly. 
Similar judicial proceedings are known 
to be proper to the raven ; and an interest- 
ing account of a raven trial was communi- 
cated by a well-known Alpine tourist to the 
leading journal of Geneva, last summer. 
During an excursion in the Swiss moun- 
tains, he accidentally came upon a small 
secluded glen, which was surrounded by 
trees ; pe not having done anything to 
reveal his presence, he became the unex- 
pected witness of a singular spectacle. 
About sixty or seventy ravens were ranged 
in a ring round one of their fellows, evi- 
dently reputed a culprit, and with much 
clatter of tongues and wings, were en- 
gaged in discussing his alleged delinquen- 
cies. At intervals, they paused in their 
debate, in order to permit the accused to 
reply, which he did most vociferously and 
with intense energy; but all his expostu- 
lations were speedily drowned in a deaf- 
ening chorus of dissent. Eventually, the 
court appears to have arrived at the unan- 
imous conclusion that the felon had ut- 
terly failed to exculpate himself; and 
they suddenly flew at him from all sides, 
and tore him to pieces with their power- 
ful beaks. Having executed their sen- 
tence, they speedily disappeared, leaving 
the sanated corpse of the unfortunate 
bird, as a warning to all evil-doers. 
Another equally tragic story is recorded 
by the Rev. G. Gogerly in “ The Pio- 
neers,” his narrative of the Bengal Mis- 
sion. “The flamingo,” he remarks, “is 
common in the low, marshy lands of Ben- 
al. My friend Mr. Lacroix—the well- 
nown missionary — when once sailing 
in his boat up the Hooghly, went on 
shore. His attention was shortly directed 
to a large gathering of these peculiar- 
looking birds, in a field some little dis- 
tance off. Knowing their timid charac- 
ter, he approached as near as he could 
without being observed or exciting alarm ; 
and hiding himself behind a tree, noticed 
all their proceedings, which were of a 
most remarkable character. Aftera great 
deal of noisy clamor, they formed them- 
selves into a circle, in the centre of which 
one of their number was left standing 
alone. Again there was a considerable 
amount of screeching bird oratory, when 
suddenly all the birds flew on the un- 
happy solitary one, and literally tore him 
to pieces.” The conclusion which Mr. 
Lacroix came to was, that one of these 
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flamingos had committed an offence 
against the rules of their order, that he 
had been tried by a kind of court-martial, 
was found guilty, and had been adjudged, 
and met with, immediate punishment. 

Thus far trials of presumed criminals, 
and the punishments awarded to them, 
have been alluded to; but the nature 
of the offence remains a mystery. It 
is now intended, in the remaining anec- 
dotes, to show the nature of the assumed 
crime for which the unfortunate birds 
have suffered, and it will be seen that in 
one case the victim of circumstantial 
evidence suffered unjustly. Bishop Stan- 
ley relates that a French surgeon at 
Smyrna, being unable to procure a stork, 
on account of the great veneration enter- 
tained for them by the Turks, purloined 
all the eggs from a stork’s nest, and re- 
ape them with hens’ eggs. Ultimate- 

, chickens were hatched, greatly to the 
surprise of the storks. The ale stork 
speedily disappeared, and was not seen 
for two or three days, when he returned 
with a large number of other storks, who 
assembled in a circle in the town, without 
paying any attention to the numerous 
spectators their proceedings attracted. 
The female stork was brought into the 
midst of the circle, and after some dis- 
cussion, was attacked by the whole flock 
and torn to pieces. The assemblage then 
ee and the nest was left tenant- 
ess. 

The Rev. F. O. Morris, in his interest- 
ing anecdotes of “ Animal Sagacity,” cites 
the following instance of a case which 
ended less tragically (for the female), ow- 
ing to the male bird being either of a more 
trusting or a less jealous disposition than 
the one just noticed. ‘ Some hens’ eggs,” 
he rays “were placed in a stork’s nest, 
and the others removed. The female, not 
aware of the change, sat patiently the ap- 
pointed number of days, till the shells 
were broken and the young chickens 
made their appearance. No sooner were 
they seen by the old birds, than they tes- 
tified their surprise by harsh notes and 
fierce looks ; and after a short pause, they 
jointly fell upon the unfortunate chickens 
and pecked them to pieces, as if conscious 
of the disgrace which might be supposed 
to attach to a dishonored nest.” 

A singular case of almost poetic justice 
among storks is noticed even in so old a 
work as Goldsmith’s “ Natural History,” 
into which it was imported from Mrs. 
Starke’s “Letters on Italy.” “A wild 


stork,” runs the tale, “was brought bya 
farmer in the neighborhood of Hamburg 
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into his poultry-yard, to be the companion 
of a tame one he had long kept there ; but 
the tame stork disliking a rival, fell upon 
the poor stranger, and beat him so un- 
mercifully, that he was compelled to take 
wing, and escaped with difficulty. About 
four months afterwards, however, the 
latter returned to the poultry-yard, in 
company with three other storks, who no 
sooner alighted, than they fell upon the 
tame stork and killed him.” 


From The Spectator. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


ENGLAND has suddenly lost the great- 
est writer among Englishwomen of this or 
any other age. There can be no doubt 
that George Eliot touched the highest 
point which, in a woman, has been reached 
in our literature, — that the genius of Mrs. 
Browning, for instance, though it cer- 
tainly surpasses George Eliot’s in lyrical 
sweetness, cannot even be compared with 
hers in general strength and force. The 
remarkable thing about George Eliot’s 
genius is, that though there is nothing at 
all unfeminine in it,— if we except a cer- 
tain touch of scientific pedantry which is 
not pedantry in motive, but due only toa 
rather awkward manipulation of some- 
what unfeminine learning, —its greatest 
qualities are not in the least the qualities 
in which women have usually surpassed 
men, but rather the qualities in which, 
till George Eliot’s time, women had always 
been notably deficient. Largeness of 
mind, largeness of conception was her 
first characteristic, as regards both mat- 
ters of reason and matters of imagination. 
She had far more than many great men’s 
power of conceiving the case of an oppo- 
nent, and something approaching to 
Shakespeare’s power of imagining the 
scenery of minds quite opposite in type to 
her own. There was nothing swift, lively, 
shallow, or flippant about her; and yet 
she could draw swift, lively, shallow, and 
flippant people with admirable skill and 
vivacity, as, for example, Mrs. Poyser, 
Mrs. Cadwallader, and many more. Her 
own nature was evidently sedate and 
rather slow-moving, with a touch of Mil- 
tonic stateliness in it, and a love of elabo- 
ration at times even injurious to her 
genius. Yet no characters she ever drew 
were more powerfully drawn than those at 
the very opposite pole to her own, for 


voluptuousness passing into treachéry, 
Rosainond’s tender susceptibility and 
heartless vanity. She herself was pains- 
taking, even beyond the point up to which 
genius is truly defined as the power of 
taking pains. She often took tod much 
ains. Her greatest stories lose in force 
y their too wide reflectiveness, and es- 
pecially by an engrafted mood of artificial 
reflectiveness not suitable to her genius. 
She grew up under Thackeray’s spell, and 
it is clear that Thackeray’s satirical vein 
had too much influence over her from 
first to last, but especially in some of 
those earlier tales into which she threw a 
greater power of passion, than any which 
she had to spare for the two great efforts 
of the last ten years. “Adam Bede,” 
which might otherwise be the greatest of 
all English novels,—many, no doubt, 
really think it so,— is gravely injured by 
those heavy satirical asides to the reader, 
in which you recognize the influence ex- 
erted over her mind by the genius of 
Thackeray, — asides, however, which are 
by no means in keeping with the large, 
placid, and careful drawing of her own 
magnificent, and on the whole tranquil, 
rural cartoons. The present writer, at 
least, never takes up these earlier stories 
— “Silas Marner” excepted — without a 
certain sense of irritation at the discrep- 
ancy between the strong, rich, and free 
drawing of the life they contain, and the 
somewhat falsetto tone of many of the 
light reflections interspersed. George 


‘Eliot had no command of Thackeray’s 


literary stiletto, and her substitute for it 
is unwieldy. Even in the “Scenes from 
Clerical Life” this jars upon us. For 
example, this sentence in “Janet’s Re- 
pentance:” “When a man is happy 
enough to win the affections of a sweet 
girl, who can soothe his cares with crochet, 
and respond to all his most cherished 
ideas with braided uro-rugs and chair- 
covers in German wool, he has at least a 
guarantee of domestic comfort, whatever 
trials may await him out of doors,” does 
not please an ear accustomed to the happy 
bitterness of Thackeray’s caustic irony. 
It is heavy, not to say elephantine; and 
this heavy raillery rather increased upon 
George Eliot in “ Adam Bede ” and “ The 
Mill on the Floss.” One is annoyed to 
have so great a painter of the largest 
human life turning aside to warn us that 
“when Tityrus and Meliboeus happen to 
be on the same farm, they are not senti- 
mentally polite to each other ;” or that a 
High Church curate, considered abstract- 





example, Hetty’s childish, empty self- 
indulgence, Tito’s smooth and gliding 


edly, “is nothing more than a sleek, bi- 
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manous animal, in a white neckcloth, with 
views more c; .ess Anglican, and fur- 
tively addicted to the flute.” These sar- 
casms are not good in themselves, and 
still less are they good in their connec- 
tion, where they spoil a most catholic- 
minded and marvellous picture. George 
Eliot’s literary judgment was not equal to 
her reason and her imagination, and she 
took a great deal too much pains with the 
discursive parts of her books. 
Imaginatively, we hardly recognize any 
defect in this great painter, except that 
there is too little movement in her stories ; 
they wholly want dash, and sometimes 
want even a steady current. No nov- 
elist, however, in the whole series of 
English novelists, has combined so much 
ene] of painting external life on a 
road canvas with so wonderful an in- 
sight into the life of the soul. Her En- 
glish butchers, farriers, auctioneers, and 
parish clerks, are at least as vigorously 
drawn as Sir Walter Scott’s bailies, peas- 
ants, serving-men, and beggars; while her 
pictures of the inward conflicts, whether 
of strong or of feeble natures, are far 
more powerful than any which Sir Walter 
Scott ever attempted. Such a contrast as 
that between Hetty and Dinah, such a 
picture as that of Mr. Casaubon’s mental 
and moral limitation and confusion, such 
a study as that of Gwendolen’s moral 
suffering under the torture administered 
by Grandcourt, was as much beyond the 
sphere of Sir Walter Scott, as his histori- 
cal pictures of Louis XI., Mary Stuart, 
Balfour of Burley, Claverhouse, or James 
I, are beyond the sphere of George Eliot. 
On the only occasion on which George 
Eliot attempted anything of the nature of 
historical portraiture, —in “ Romola,” — 
the purely imaginative part of the story is 
far more powerful than the historical. 
The zdeas of the time when the revival 
of learning took place had quite pos- 
sessed themselves of George Eliot’s mind, 
and had stirred her into a wonderful 
imaginative effort. But her conceptions 
of the purely imagined figures, — of 
Bardo, of Baldassarre, and of Tito, — are 
far greater than her study of Savonarola. 
The genius for historical portraiture, for 
gathering up into a single focus the hints 
of chroniclers and historians, is some- 
thing distinct from that of mere creation, 
and demands apparently a subtler mix- 
ture of interpreting with creating power, 
than most great creators possess. Even 
Sir Walter Scott failed with Napoleon, 
where he had not free movement enough, 
and the wealth of historical material 





shackled and overpowered the life of his 
imagination. It would not be true to say 
that George Eliot failed in like fashion 
with Savonarola. No doubt her picture 
of the great Italian reformer is fine, and 
up to a certain point effective. But in 
looking back on the story, Savonarola 
fades away from the scene. It is Bardo, 
the old enthusiast for the Greek learning, 
or the fitfully vindictive gleam of Baldas- 
sarre’s ebbing intellect as flashes of his 
old power return to him, or the supple 
Greek’s crafty ambition, which stands 
out in one’s memory, while the devout 
and passionate Dominican is all but for- 
gotten. 

No one can deny that the moral tone 
of George Eliot’s books —“ Felix Holt” 
being, perhaps, a doubtful exception —is 
of the noblest and purest kind, nor that 
the tone of feeling which prevails in them 
goes far in advance even of their direct 
moral teaching. We should say, for in- 
stance, that in regard to marriage, the 
spirit of George Eliot's books conveys an 
almost sacramental conception of its bind- 
ing sacredness, though, unfortunately, of 
course, her career did much to weaken 
the authority of the teaching implied in 
her books. But the total effect of her 
books is altogether ennobling, though the 
profoundly sceptical reflections with which 
they are penetrated may counteract, to 
some extent, the tonic effect of the high 
moral feeling with which they are colored. 
Before or after most of the noblest scenes, 
we come to thoughts in which it is almost 
as impossible for the feelings delineated 
to live any intense or hopeful life, as it is 
for human lungs to breathe in the vacuum 
of an air-pump. After she has breathed 
a noble spirit into a great scene, she too 
often proceeds to exhaust the air which 
is the very life-breath of great actions, so 
that the reflective element in her books 
undermines the ground beneath the feet 
of her noblest characters. In “ Adam 
Bede,” she eventually justifies her hero’s 
secularistic coldness of nature, and makes 
you feel that Dinah was an enthusiast, 
who could not justify what she taught. 
In “Janet’s Repentance,” again, she ex- 
presses in a few sentences the relief with 
which the mind turns away from the 
search for convictions calculated to urge 
the mind to a life of beneficent self-sacri- 
fice, to those acts of self-sacrifice them- 
selves : — 


No wonder the sick-room and the lazaretto 
have so often been a refuge from the tossings 
of intellectual doubt, —a place of repose for 
the worn and wounded spirit. Here is a duty 
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about which all creeds and all philosophies 
are at one: here, at least, the conscience will 
not be dogged by doubt, the benign impulse 
will not be checked by adverse theory; here 

ou may begin to act, without settling one pre- 
iminary question. To moisten the sufferer’s 
parched lips through the long night-watches, 
to bear up the drooping head, to lift the help- 
less limbs, to divine the want that can find no 
utterance beyond the feeble motion of the 
hand, or beseeching glance of the eye, — these 
are offices that demand no self-questionings, 
no casuistry, no assent to propositions, no 
weighing of consequences. Within the four 
walls where the stir and glare of the world are 
shut out, and every voice is subdued, where a 
human being lies prostrate, thrown on the ten- 
der mercies of his fellow, the moral relation 
of man to man is reduced to its utmost clear- 
ness and simplicity ; bigotry cannot confuse it, 
theory cannot pervert it, passion, awed into 

uiescence, can neither pollute nor perturb it. 

s we bend over the sick-bed, all the forces of 
our nature rush towards the channels of pity, 
of patience, and of love, and sweep down the 
miserable, choking drift of our quarrels, our 
debates, our would-be wisdom, and our clam- 
orous, selfish desires. This blessing of serene 
freedom from the importunities of opinion lies 
in all simple, direct acts of mercy, and is one 
source of that sweet calm which is often felt 
by the watcher in the sick-room, even when 
the duties there are of a hard and terrible kind. 


There speaks the true George Eliot, and 
we may clearly say of her that in fiction it 
is her great aim, while illustrating what 
she believes to be the true facts and laws 
of human life, to find a fit stage for ideal 
feelings nobler than any which seem to her 
to be legitimately bred by those facts and 
laws. But she too often finds herself 
compelled to injure her own finest moral 
effects by the sceptical atmosphere with 
which she permeates them. She makes 
the high-hearted heroine of her “ Mill on 
the Floss” all but yield to the physiolog- 
ical attraction of a poor sort of man of 
science. She makes the enthusiastic 
Dorothea, in “ Middlemarch,” decline 
upon a poor creature like Ladishaw, who 
has earned her regard chiefly by being the 
object of Mr. Casaubon’s jealousy. She 
takes religious patriotism tor the subject 
of her last great novel, but is at some 
ains to show that her hero may be relig- 
ious without any belief in God, and patri- 
otic without any but an ideal country. 
This reflective vacuum which she pumps 
out behind all noble action, gives to the 
workings of her great imagination a gen- 
eral effect of supreme melancholy. 
We should rank George Eliot second 
only in her own proper field — which is 
not the field of satire, Thackeray’s field — 





to Sir Walter Scot, and second to him 
only Lecause her imagination, though it 
penetrates far deeper, had neither the 
same splendid vigor of movement, nor the 
same bright serenity of tone. Her stories 
are, on the whole, richer than Fielding’s, 
as well as far nobler, and vastly less arti- 
ficial than Richardson’s. They cover so 
much larger a breadth and deeper a depth 
of life than Miss Austen’s, that though 
they are not perhaps so exquisitely fin- 
ished, they belong to an altogether higher 
kind of world. They are stronger, freer, 
and less Rembrandt-like than Miss 
Bronté’s ; and are not mere photographs 
of social man, like Trollope’s. They are 
patient and powerful studies of individual 
human beings, in an appropriate setting of 
social manners, from that of the dumbest 
provincial life, to that of life of the highest 
self-knowledge. And yet the reflections 
7 which they are pervaded, subtle and 
often wise as they are, to some extent in- 
jure the art of the pictures by their satiric 
tone, or if they do not do that, take super- 
fluous —_ to warn you how very doubt- 
ful and insecure is the spiritual footing 
on which the highest excellence plants its 
tread. 

And this, too, is still more the fault of 
her poems, which, in spite of an almost 
Miltonic stateliness, reflect too much the 
monotonous cadences of her own musical 
but over-regulated voice. The poems 
want inspiration. And the speculative 
melancholy, which only slightly injured 
her prose, predominates fatally in her 
verse. Throughout her poems she is 
always plumbing the deep waters for an 
anchorage, and reporting “ no soundings.” 
The finest of her poems, “ The Legend of 
Jubal,” tries to affirm, indeed, that death, 
the loss of all conscious existence, is a 
sort of moral gain,— as though the loss 
of self were the loss of selfishness, which 
it not only is not, but never could be, since 
selfishness can only be morally extin- 
guished in a living self, — but the lesson is 
so obviously a moral gloss put on the face 
of a bad business, that there, at least, no 
anchorage is found. And in “ The Spanish 
Gypsy” the speculative despair is even 
worse, while the failure of the imaginative 
portraiture is more conspicuous, because 
the portraiture itself is more ambitious. 
It will be by her seven or eight great fic- 
tions that George Eliot will live, not by 
her poems, and still less by her essays. 
But all these, one perhaps excepted, will 
long continue to be counted the greatest 
achievements of an Englishwoman’s, and 
perhaps even of any woman’s brain. 
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